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' Look what happens 


in your shop... 


when you put International's full 
line of, “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
, work for you 

















“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, “when you 
discover for yourself what a big difference 
International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking.” 
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UNIFORMLY BETTER 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 
Mr. I says, ‘‘Assure yourself 
of a consistently uniform prod- 
uct. International’s Flours are 
milled to give you uniform re- 
sults every day of the year.” 


LOOK! NO RED INK! 

“In hundreds of shops Inter- 
national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ 
Flours lower production costs. . . 
eliminate waste, overtime and 
costly delays. Performance makes 
the difference.” 


MORE FREE TIME 
And, for you personally .. . 
uniformity means fewer produc- 
tion headaches and time to enjoy 
outside activities. There’s no 
worrying about uneven perform- 
ance when Mr. I is on the job. 





WE’RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us 
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help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today. Z 
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. INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY 
mn MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


Show me how International "Bakery-Proved” Flours can 
give me uniform, dependable production results. 


‘nternational 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 


“*BAKERY-PROVED 
Trade Mark 





Name__ 





Street 








City and State 
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New A Yoducts, 


CESSES 


LIFE BLOOD OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


“One of the greatest things about Americans is that they are 


always interested in new products. ... 


American wngenuity 


and American curiosity to try something new have always 
spelled progress. They have made private enterprise enter- 


prising through competition.” 


From a speech by Hon. Sinclair Weeks, Sec. 
of Commerce, before the American Drug 
Manufacturers Assn., April 14, 1958. 


Okeep American private enterprise 

dynamic, prosperous and truly free, 
business leaders are accepting fully the 
responsibility for providing new and 
improved ways of doing things. 
A pioneer in the development of new 
flour milling materials and methods, 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. keenly realizes 
the obligation of leadership in assisting 
the industry toward more efficient mill 
operation. 
Vextram®, Oxylite®, the Sterwin Chlo- 
rinator and most recently, HY-KURE* 
are four important Sterwin FIRSTS 
which are materially aiding the ad- 
vancement of the American milling in- 


SPECIALISTS 


*TRADEMARK— PATENT PENDING 


IN FLOUR MATURING, 


dustry. The new HY-KURE process is 
described here by a brief excerpt from 
the 1952 Annual Report of Sterwin’s 
parent organization, Sterling Drug Inc.: 


“Climaxing a six year research project, 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc., a subsidiary, 
perfected a process which makes avail- 
able a complete flour maturing and 
bleaching service providing new efficiency 
and safety for flour mills. The subsidiary 
furnishes mill operators with specially 
developed equipment, materials and 
know-how intended to aid in the milling 
of high-quality flour. A principal com- 
ponent of the operation is chlorine 
dioxide, a gaseous ovidization agent 
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known for its maturing and bleaching 
characteristics. The chlorine dioxide, in 
solid cake form, is delivered to mills 
where it is dispensed with equipment 
provided by Sterwin. This chemical is 
employed in conjunction with Oxylite, 
Sterwin’s brand of benzoyl peroxide dry 
bleach.” 


Bringing greater safety, accuracy and 
economy to the maturing and bleach- 
ing of flour, the HY-KURE process 
symbolizes Sterwin’s continuing effort 
in developing new products and proc- 
esses which will help spell greater 
progress for the milling industry. 


Merun Chemiialt.. |; hy 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


There is never a let down 
in your bread quality if you 
are a baker of one of these 
ts “Star” flours. They are as 
steady and reliable as their 
heavenly namesakes. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








Centennial FLOURING MILLS wn) 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR y pang 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ' r > r - i 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR he ' — a ‘ : ountry 


BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 9 ue aED eee Termine 
Nit 4 Storage 
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NEW SPOKANE MILL... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST“MODERN 
, Pt 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE: RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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Bookkeepers... 
Bakers... 
and Busy 
Dressmakers... 


Americans Are Rolling Up Their Sleeves! 


YES, ALL KINDS OF PEOPLE 
ARE GIVING BLOOD SO THAT 
OUR WOUNDED MAY LIVE! 


@ Today, the blood ofa 
Boston bookkeeper may be 
flowing through the veins of 
a wounded kid from a Kansas 
farm ... the blood of a pretty 
Southern housewife may have 
saved the life of a grizzled 
leatherneck. For, blood is 
blood, a God-given miracle 
for which there is no substi- 
tute . . . and when a man’s 
life hangs in the balance and 
blood is needed, there is 
nothing else to take its place! 

Right now the need for 
blood is urgent. In hospitals 
—at home and overseas— 





many men require four and 
six transfusions during deli- 
cate operations. And the 
blood must be there—when 
it’s needed. So give the most 
precious gift of all—your 
blood! 

Be assured that giving 
blood is neither difficult nor 
distressing. And what a thrill 
there is in knowing that 
you’ve performed a really 
unselfish act! So call your 
local American Red Cross 
today and make an appoint- 
ment. And tell your friends 
and neighbors about your ex- 
perience. Let them share the 
wonderful feeling Americans 
get when they roll up their 
sleeves—and give blood. 
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WHAT HAPPENED 
TO THAT PINT OF 
BLOOD YOU WERE 
GOING TO GIVE? 


“Coll Your American Reed Cross Today f 








Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 
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a portrait of unsurpassed 


Service by Valiers! 


ee 








At first glance this is just a photograph of a building . . . but actually it 


is far more . . . for this is another Valier’s contribution to unsurpassed bakery flour service. 


Held in bulk storage are 54,000 hundredweights of Valier’s Spring, Kansas 
and Soft wheat flours, precisely milled and immediately available for shipment 


or micrometer-exact blending to your specifications. 


This, plus new high-speed packing and automatic conveyor equipment, 


loads a 600-sack car every 13 minutes! 


Inquire direct or invite your 


Valier’s representative to explain in 






detail how all these new facilities 
combine to provide you with complete 


flour service unsurpassed anywhere. 
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Sandman Pillowcase Customers Sleep Soundly ... 





_=..but SALES 
. are up and jumping 


Bemis Sandman Pillowcase Bags are the hottest selling 

bags in the feed and flour business. Customers keep com- 

ing back for more of these popular, pastel-bordered bags 
h that are so easily made into handsome pillowcases, 
aprons, scarves, etc. 


Sandman Bags will help sell your feed and flour, too. 
Ask the Bemis Man for details. 





Here’s Why Women Want 


Sandman Posters for Your Dealers 


Bemis Sandman Bags Ask your Bemis Man about multi-color Sandman 
Pillowcase Bag posters, imprinted with your brand 
They come in five handsome pastel cblors—blue, en oe ee ee 





pink, green, yellow and orchid. They are made of 
superfine bleached cambric . .. smooth and strong. 
They are easily converted into pillowcases and 


other household items, at about one-third of store B Qe ) } S 
' cost. THEY ARE A GREAT BARGAIN. = 
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L Sarre Y General Offices —St. Lovis 2, Mo. 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices 
WINNIPEG - 


VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
Ue) Se), RROMEMEIU\-14. 4910), | me 0O), Be 12 Ve Te) Lengel. 


TERN EXPORT OFFICE MONTREAL + ORIENTA Sade) bao) dala: VANCOUVER 
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There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 


DGILVIE ic 
wile cea ra 
‘F ttt) adenn | Be 


Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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Specialists in Illilling 
Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 

THREE STARS 
GREAT WEST e CANADA CREAM 
STERLING PRAIRIE MAIDS 


PURITY 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 








DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 





WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON” TORONTO, CANADA 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 


Montreal 





MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
W heat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 





WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 











The confidence that buyers have in 
POLAR BEAR was not built in a day, 
or a year... it represents more than 
50 years of milling by this company, 
during which quality of product has 
always been put first. 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 
Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 




















‘ \ li’ ST. LOUIS “T) 4 d D” A High Grade Baker's Spring Pat- 
J. F. IMBS MILLING CO." yo™ iamon ct ied under -aoratny Com 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. THEIS, Pres. 


Harry M. Stratton, Vice Pres. 0 ° U ° Te : | El 
WituaM C. Enke, Jr., Vice Pres. perating nion ermind evator 
Francis J. Firzpatrick, Vice Pres. 


F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 


2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CHRISTOPHER Hararis, Treas. & Mgr. 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 























4 UNITOF 
Strong, fancy spring wheat 
lear. High in absorptio 
and with strength to carr 
axtreme loads Of jeer 


ye, whole wheat Ir 3: 
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Stopgap Subsidy Program in Effect 





Germans Offer 
200,000 Tons of 
Flour to Egypt 


LONDON—The German flour mill- 
ing industry is reported to have made 
offers totaling more than 200,000 tons 
to the Egyptian government in re- 
sponse to the latter’s recent call for 
tenders involving 40,000 tons flour 
milled from No. 5 Canadian wheat. 
The deal is outside the terms of the 
International Wheat Agreement. 

Final date for receiving offers was 
set for June 17, but the date was sub- 
sequently extended to June 30. 

Additionally, it is understood that 
American, Hungarian, Austrian and 
Dutch mills have made offers to sup- 
ply all or part of the quantity re- 
quired. 

In the case of Germany, at least 
three mills offered individually to sup- 
ply the whole of the 40,000 tons re- 
quirement. The industry in that coun- 
try has been working at less than 
10% of capacity for some consider- 
able time and it is known that the 
warehouses are plugged with flour 
which cannot find a ready sale on the 
home market. It is, however, seen as 
unlikely that these stocks will be 
made wholly from No. 5 wheat as re- 
quired by the Egyptian authorities. 
The German millers have rebuilt and 
extended their plants since the war, 
and this advantage of new machinery 
and equipment together with low la- 
bor costs in comparison with those 
ruling in the U. S. and Canada make 
them formidable competitors. 

tecent Egyptian requirements for 


flour have been covered by Canada at 
a competitive price while the quality 
of the product has been highly praised 
by the buyers. At present, some mills 
are experiencing difficulty in obtain- 
ing No. 5 wheat, but there is sufficient 
in forward positions at present to 
take care of the Egyptian orders. 
Other supplies are lodged in country 
elevators, but the wheat board has 
been unable to move them into mar- 
ketable positions. European countries 
bought large supplies of No. 5 wheat 
from Canada but it is assumed that, 
in some cases at least, the offering 
countries would have to use other 
than Canadian wheat in fulfilling the 
order. 

Subsequently, the Egyptians an- 
nounced that they had decided to 
postpone buying for the time being. 
Because no new date has been fixed 
it is presumed that this action was 
prompted by the continued slide in 
wheat prices bolstering the expecta- 
tion that the requirement can be ob- 
tained more cheaply. Other sources 
suggest that the Egyptians are hold- 
ing back in the hope that they might 
receive a free gift from the U. S. 
under the give-away program intro- 
duced with the Pakistan deal. 


BREAD IS fHE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXCHANGE REGULATIONS 
SET FOR BRITISH IMPORTS 


LONDON The government-con- 
trolled Bank of England has detailed 
exchange control regulations for the 
resumption of private grain imports 
and for trading in futures. 

Broadly, grain which costs dollars 
must be resold for dollars or for 
sterling from an American or Cana- 
dian account. If it is destined to go 
outside British Empire countries, and 





MOVE PERMITS WHEAT, FLOUR 
SALES PENDING IWA RENEWAL 


USDA Action Follows Recommendation of MNE; Na- 
tions Eligible for Temporary Subsidy Arrange- 
ment Listed by USDA 





some small associated territories with 
financial arrangements controlled by 
Britain, the seller must indicate to 
the buyer on the contract the source 
of original payment and that any re- 
sale to a nonresident must be for 
dollars or controlled sterling. 

No objection will be taken to non- 
residents operating on the U. K. ter- 
minal markets; differences due to 
and from nonresidents must be paid 
to and from the appropriate type ol 
nonresident sterling account. Because 
government licenses will not normally 
be granted for the reexport of grain 
from the U.K., foreign traders will 
not be able to draw dollar wheat 
from Britain by payment in sterling. 

Precautions are being taken against 
over-trading through regulations 
wh ch call for traders to make confi- 
dential monthly returns of their posi- 
tions to the Bank of England. 


———-BREAO 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITAIN TOPS BUYERS 
OF WHEAT IN CANADA 
WINNIPEG~-~ The U. K. was the 
largest buyer of Canadian wheat last 
week and took 2,076,000 bu. of the 
7,200,000 bu. of wheat and flour 
worked for export to all destinations 





Adoption of New Wheat Pact 


Requested at Senate Hearing 


WASHINGTON As the Senate 
Foreign Affairs Subcommittee com- 
pleted a one-day hearing on the pro- 
posed renewal of the International 
Wheat Agreement for three years, it 
learned that other nations who 
have signed the IWA have not dis- 
closed any intention to turn down 
ratification. 


was 


It is said that the Indian govern- 
ment was among those reporting a 
disposition to ratify. Earlier some ob- 
felt that India would not 
participate if the U.K. refused to 


sign. 


servers 


The deadline for formal approval 
of signatory governments by legis- 
lative ratification is July 15, 1953, 
except for the Philippines and Mexico 
where the national parliaments will 
not be in session until later in the 
year. The wheat council has grant- 
ed permission for delay on the part 
of these two nations in their ratifica- 
tion procedure. 

All that remains now is approval 
of the agreement on the part of the 
U.S. Senate, after which it is ex- 
pected that all the other signers 
will ratify in short order. It is ex- 
pected that the U.S. will approve 
the agreement terms as the Senate 
sub-committee went through a brief 
session at which no major opposition 


was expressed to renewal of the pact. 

Speaking before the Senate sub- 
committee for the Millers National 
Federation, Don A. Stevens, chair- 
man of its committee on agriculture 
and vice president of General Mills, 
Inc., urged prompt ratification of the 
agreement by the Senate. At the 
same time he asked that provision 
be made for some temporary subsidy 
arrangement whereby flour buying 
nations could be permitted to make 
flour purchases competitively in the 
U.S. pending ratification of the pact. 
Subsequently, such exports could be 
charged to import quotas of the 
countries which bought flour from 
the U.S. mills. (Plans for such a 
program have since been announced. 
See story on this page.) 

In advocating on behalf of the 
U.S. milling industry ratification of 
the pact, Mr. Stevens asserted that 
since the domestic price support pro- 
gram prices U.S. wheat and wheat 
flour above prevailing world mar- 
ket levels it is necessary that some 
form of subsidy such as available 
under the agreement be provided. 
He told the committee that while 
the four-year-old pact had been gen- 
erally successful it did contain some 
provisions which worked to the dis- 
advantage of the U.S. millers. For 


example, the old pact provided only 
in part for domestic requirements ol 
flour buying nations in the quotas 
available. As a result for flour bought 
outside the quotas the U.S. miller 
was foreclosed from competition since 
other wheat exporting nations made 
provision for some type of export 
flour subsidy which was not avail- 
able to the U.S. flour exporters. 

That condition he granted had in 
part been corrected by the terms 
of the new pact which increased the 
quotas of most of the flour-buying 
nations and which he understands 
would be further increased when it 
be shown that the flour import 
requirementS are still in excess of 
formal quotas. 

Yet these improvements still 
to meet the trade requirements of 
the U.S. flour miller in the export 
market, he said, as absence of any 
other subsidy method to nations out- 
side of the IWA closes the door to 
the U.S. flour millers as these new 
markets are developed. Mr. Stevens 
asked assurance that the remedial 
machinery of the government be 
made available at all times during 
the life of the new wheat agree- 
ment so that subsidy adjustments 
and tools can be used to correct 


Can 


fail 


(Continued pace 


WASHINGTON~— Subsidy payments 
on wheat and wheat flour under the 
anticipated ratification of the jew In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement have 
been made available to exporters on 
sales made after June 30, 1953, at 
3:30 p.m. E.D.T 

Sales made under this extraordinary 
agreement will be charged against 
the quotas of importing nations when 
and if the Wheat pact is approved by 
the U. S. senate. The fact that the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has found it advisable to take 
this step is seen as confirmation that 
the administration has received con- 
gressional assurance of favorable ac- 
tion on the new agreement by the 
Senate. 

Shipments of sales made under this 
temporary subsidy payment arrange- 
ment can be made after July 18, 
1953. 

Sales may be made only to the fol- 
lowing nations under this arrange- 
ment: Austria, Belgium (excluding 
territories), Ceylon, Cuba, Denmark, 
Egypt, Germany, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Iceland, India, Ireland, Israel, 
Italy, Japan, Iberia, the Netherlands 
including Surinam and _ six islands, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Portugal (ex- 
cluding territories), Spain, Switzer- 
land and the Union of South Africa. 


Not Definite 


The exclusion of 17 other signatory 


nations to the pact from eligibility 
from the subsidy at this time does 
not mean that these nations will not 
ratify the pact. It merely means that 
in some instances the participating 
nations have failed to respond to 
U.S. information requests on the na- 
tional attitude to the wheat pact 
aflirmatively or that some of the na- 
tions have not aligned their import 
control policy to the position of the 
International Wheat Council. 

In the instance of Mexico and the 
Philippines, those national legisla- 
tures will not meet for several weeks 
and could not possibly ratify the new 
pact before the July 15 deadline. 

The USDA action this week breaks 
a sales bottleneck which has been 
impeding sales of flour and grain to 
Wheat pact nations. Ordinarily the 
wheat agreement unit of USDA gets 
its subsidy regulation shaped up in 
time for U. S. exporters to start sell- 
ing against a new crop IWA year. 

The extraordinary action of USDA 
in this matter will be financed by 
funds available under Sec. 32 of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency act 
until such time as Congress ratifies 
the pact and votes authority for CCC 
to make the necessary subsidy pay- 
ments. 

The USDA action followed the 
recommendations made to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee last 
week by Don A. Stevens, vice presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., and chair- 
man of the Millers National Federa- 
tion Agricultural Committee. On that 
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WHEAT SEEDED, BY REGIONS 
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New Crop Hard Winter Wheat 
Shows Up Well in First Tests 


KANSAS CITY—Although the 
number of samples of new wheat 
tested is somewhat limited as yet, 
the first report of the Southwest 
Cereal Chemists Crop Reporting Com- 
mittee showed generally favorable re- 
sults on 1953 crop hard winter wheat. 
Preliminary indications are for higher 
protein than last year and generally 
yood baking quality. The text of the 
committee's first report is as follows: 

“*Mother Nature is on the bakers’ 
side this year,’ said the 1953 South- 
west Cereal Chemists Crop Reporting 
Committee after its first meeting in 
Kansas City on June 17. Too few 
samples are yet available for definite 
conclusions, but the first samples 
from Texas, Oklahoma and southern 
Kansas show an overall improvement 
over a like range of samples from the 
previous year's crop. 

“Farmers often plant early matur- 
ing varieties of wheat to avoid losses 
from natural causes. Notoriously, 
these varieties are of poorer bread 
baking quality than the later-matur- 
ing kinds. Yet the millers may expect 
better flour even on these early varie- 
fies 

“Surely there is a lot of wheat that 
is poor in baking quality but little of 
this will be picked by mills for com- 
mercial bakery flours and there is 
voing to be plenty of good wheat 
available— at least so it looks at this 
early in the harvest 

“The committee 
tein contrnte of 


is reporting pro- 
vheat averaging 





13.9%, which is 2.4% higher than a 
year ago, and the range in content is 
from 11.5% to 18%. The ash contents 
are averaging about the same as last 
year’s crop in the areas reported at 
this time. 

™ Such technical factors as bromate 
response, farinograms, and laboratory 
bake tests present a picture which 
should cause no particular alarm, but 
which again reflect varietal differ- 
ences. 

“In particular, Texas wheat of the 
acceptable varieties averaged good in 
milling quality and normal in baking 
tests. The protein and other analyses 
show little change from the 1952 
wheat. 

“Most of the Oklahoma wheat has 
been harvested and found to be higher 
in protein quantity. Despite the higher 
protein content the dough mixing 
times are not appreciably extended. 
Milling and baking characteristics of 
the acceptable varieties, like those of 
the Texas wheat, are satisfactory. 

“Few but the earliest maturing 
varieties have been harvested in the 
southern Kansas territory. While the 
baking quality of these early varieties 
has caused some concern because of 
the relatively weak bread character- 
istics, it is likely that little of this 
wheat flour will be used by the com- 
mercial bakers. 

“The harvesting, greatly acceler- 
ated by the hot weather, should move 
rapidly northward in Kansas, allow- 





ing more surveying of the crop. This 
additional information will be evalu- 
ated by the committee at its next 
meeting.” 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
REPRESENTATIVES APPOINTED 
MINNEAPOLIS The Schutz- 
O'Neill Co., manufacturer of pulver- 
izers and a complete line of collecting 
and classifying equipment, announces 
the appointment of L. A. Faunce, 
18263 Hartwell St., Detroit, as sales 
engineer for Michigan. Distribution of 
the Schutz-O’Neill line in Canada will 
be handled by Upton, Bradeen & 
James, Ltd., 890 Younge St., Toronto 
5, Ont. 


————BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Peavey Memorial 


MINNEAPOLIS A historic me- 
morial in Minneapolis, given to the 
city in 1891 by the late Frank H. 
Peavey, got a new lease on life June 
22 in a formal rededication program. 
Originally a fountain for watering 
horses in the carriage days, it has 
become a memorial to horses that 
lost their lives in World War I. Funds 
to refurbish the memorial came from 
the Frank Totton Heffelfinger family, 
relatives of the Peaveys. 

Meanwhile, the Heffelfinger family 
home on Lake Minnetonka, near Min- 
neapolis, has succumbed to progress. 
The 58-year-old mansion has been 
torn down. Built by Frank H. Peavey, 
it was the scene of Frank Totton 
Heffelfinger’s marriage to Mr. Pea- 
vey’s daughter, Lucia Peavey in 1895. 
Mr. Heffelfinger is chairman of the 
board of F. H. Peavey & Co. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DATE SET FOR ANNUAL 
PICNIC FOR MILLERS 


MINNEAPOLIS—C. A. Scott, 
Merck & Co., Inc., representative, and 
chairman of the Twin City Allied 
Trade Club, has announced that the 
annual picnic sponsored by the club 
for the active members of District 4, 
Association of Operative Millers, will 
be held at the Minnetonka Country 
Club, Excelsior, Minn., Aug. 15. 

The picnic includes a golf tourna- 
ment, horseshoe pitching and other 
sports as well as the annual softball 
game between the active and asso- 
ciate members. A luncheon will be 
served at noon and admission is by 
invitation only. 

Other members of the arrange- 
ments committee in addition to Mr. 
Scott are: W. W. Tholstrup, Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc.; Ambrose Mc- 
Carthy, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills; 
and W. R. Carter, of the R. J. S. Car- 
ter Co. 




















NEW PRESIDENT—Charles Vogel, 
Vogel’s Bakery, Utica, N. Y. (above), 
was elected president of the New 
York State Association of Manufac- 
turing Retail Bakers at the group’s 
recent Buffalo convention. He suc- 
ceeds Henry Hoer, Hoer’s Bakery, 
Bronx. 
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CCC Wheat Sales 
Total 862,927 Bu. 
at Three Offices 


Recent sales of wheat by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. totaled 862,927 
bu. at Kansas City, Chicago and Min- 
neapolis. In separate reports, the 
three CCC commodity offices this 
week listed sales as follows for the 
periods specified: 

Chicago, June 17-24: 366,756 bu. 
wheat, 25,000 bu. oats, 2,870,034 bu. 
corn and 1,800 bu. soybeans. Also 
listed were sales of 60,000 bu. wheat 
and 200,000 bu. corn for export. 

Minneapolis, June 22-26: 180,696 
bu. wheat, 574,022 bu. corn, 4,000 bu. 
barley, 38,373 bu. oats, 14,400 bu. flax 
and 1,600 bu. soybeans. Purchases at 
Minneapolis included 61,000 bu. bar- 
ley. 

Kansas City, June 18-25: 279,475 
bu. wheat (for export), 542,000 bu. 
corn and 36,000 bu. wheat for domes- 
tic use. The Kansas City report stated 
that the wheat sold for domestic use 
was not suitable for storage. 

A consolidated report on CCC sales 
issued by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in Washington shows that 
sales of wheat in the week ending 
June 19 totaled 2,809,292 bu., bringing 
the crop year sales total up to 51,- 
170,054, compared with 130,882,381 
bu. on the same date a year ago. The 
bulk of this weekly total was for ex- 
port, and the remainder, 484,038 bu., 
was wheat no longer suitable for 
storage. 

Corn sales in the same week 
totaled 3,680,000 bu., of which 800,000 
bu. were for export and remainder 
no longer suitable for storage. 

USDA announced last week that 
it had ceased to offer its stocks of 
wheat for sale except for export from 
the Pacific Coast. The move, how- 
ever, does not affect exchanges or do- 
mestic sales of grain threatening to 
go out of condition. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
SHOWS OFF NEW QUARTERS 
NEW YORK The Bakers Club, 

Inc., held open house the afternoon 

and evening of June 25 to celebrate 

officially its new location in the Ho- 
tel Astor. The party was held in the 

North Ballroom, where the large 

space and attractive cuisine and 

service made it one of the most de- 
lightful affairs ever given by the 
club. 

About 150 were present, including 
at least 10 out-of-town members. The 
Bakers Club rooms on the mezzanine 
were also open all evening for in- 
spection and relaxation. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILTON R. KLINT HEADS 
SALINA BOARD OF TRADE 


SALINA, KANSAS—Milton R. 
Klint, J. Lynch & Co., was elected 
president of the Salina Board of Trade 
at the annual meeting held recently. 
Joseph C. Cloud, Smoot Grain Co., 
was chosen vice president. 

Named as directors were John K. 
Pickerill, broker; Lee M. Lorenz, 
Dave Lorenz Grain Co.; Kenneth L. 
Wright, Wright Grain Co.; Milton 
Morrison, Loyd Morrison Co., and 
Jay J. Owens, E. C. Wyatt Grain Co. 

The secretary-treasurer of the ex- 
change will be selected later by the 
directors. R. A. Wallace, Wallace 
Grain Co., served as secretary last 
year. 
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the breads of today 
and gesterday 


A STORY OF PROGRES: in RATIONAL NUTRITION 
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AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 





FIRST AD—Advertisements in the 
nation’s medical press such as the 
one above will bring the story of 
bread to doctors and nutritionists and 
build prestige for bread, the Bakers 
of America Program hopes. 


Bakers Begin 
Medical Ad Series 

CHICAGO—The first in a series of 
medical advertisements designed to 
emphasize to doctors the nutritive 
value of bakery foods appears in the 
May 30 issue of the American Medi- 
cal Association Journal, E. E. Kelley, 
Jr., president of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., has announced. 

“This is the first step in our ef- 
fort to reach the doctor with factual 
messages relating to bread—-bread 
and its nutritional value, bread and 
its contribution to general health,” 
Mr. Kelley said. 

“The program planning committee 
feels that this is one of the most 
important steps we have ever taken 
in our effort to build prestige—and 
the consumption—of our industry’s 
largest product. When you stop to 
think of the tremendous influence the 
doctor has on the habits and the 
thinking of his patients, I know bak- 
ers will agree heartily that we have 
no more important job than the task 
of telling every doctor the true facts 
of enriched bread.” 

Bearing the seal of the Council 
of Foods and Nutrition of the Amer- 
ican Medical Assn., the first ad com- 
pares “the breads of today and yes- 
terday” telling a progressive story 
on the enrichment of white bread. 
Published weekly, the Journal 
reaches 160,000 doctors. 

The advertisement is also sched- 
uled to appear in June and July is- 
sues of 24 other medical publications. 
Copy has been prepared for other 
ads to appear in the same list of 
publications, reaching doctors, nutri- 
tionists and home economists. 
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FIRE DESTROYS MILL 
AT TEKONSHA, MICH. 

TEKONSHA, MICH.—Fire, prob- 
ably caused by a broken oil line on a 
diesel engine, destroyed the Randall 
Milling Co. plant June 23. 

Tom Randall, owner and operator 
of the flour and feed mill, said the 
three-story building housing the mill 
was destroyed along with approxi- 
mately 5,000 bu. wheat and five tons 
of millfeeds. A quantity of flour stored 
in the adjacent warehouse probably 
was damaged by smoke from the fire. 

The mill site is a landmark in Te- 
konsha Village and Calhoun County, 
having been occupied by mills since 
1849. The first mill was built on the 
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USDA MAKES TEMPORARY BIN 
SPACE AVAILABLE FOR LEASE 


Facilities in Soft Red Winter Wheat States Available— 
“Distress” Loan Program in Five Central 


site by one of Mr. Randall's ances- 
tors. The original mill was destroyed 
by fire in 1919 and was replaced by 
the one destroyed June 23. The opera- 
tion of the mill has been in the Ran- 
dall family for five generations. 

It is believed that a broken oil line 
on a diesel engine sprayed fuel oil 
onto the hot exhaust pipe, creating 
a fire which became uncontrollable 
within a short time. Mr. Randall has 
not decided whether to rebuild the 
mill, which had a rated capacity of 
220 sacks daily. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF ¢ Lifge— 


FLOUR BROKERS MOVE 

NEW YORK James G. Webster 
and William V. Purcell, New York 
flour brokers, have moved into room 
511 of the New York Produce Ex- 
change. It is expected that their for- 
mer space on the third floor will be 
included in the space of R. F. Cun- 
ningham & Co. 
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CHAS. PFIZER & CO. BUYS 
ROERIG FIRM IN CHICAGO 
NEW YORK—Chas, Pfizer & Co. 

has announced it has contracted to 
buy the outstanding stock of J. B. 
Roerig & Co., Chicago pharmaceuti- 
cal house specializing in vitamin prep- 
arations. The company which had net 
sales of nearly $6,000,000 last year, 
will be operated as an independent 
subsidiary of Pfizer. 








BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FIRE DAMAGES MILL 

LEXINGTON, KY. Fire caused 
damage amounting to several thou- 
sand dollars during the night of June 
25 at the Woolcott Flour Mills. Two 
employees at work in the plant dis- 
covered the fire when the lights went 
out. Firemen said the greatest loss 
was to contents, including smoke and 
water damage to flour and grain in 
the plant. 








Norris F. Krueger 


ADDITION—A new trader has been 
added to the staff of the cash com- 
modity division of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane in Chicago. 
Pictured is Norris F. Krueger, who 
joined the company June 15. He will 
work with Clark Gutru, who han- 
dles cash feed ingredient sales for 
the firm. For the last four years, Mr. 
Krueger has been in charge of soy- 
bean and cottonseed oil meal sales 
for the Swift & Co. oi! mill at Cairo, 
Ill, and prior to that was in charge 
of soybean oil meal sales at the Fos- 
toria, Ohio, plant for the same firm. 
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States Announced 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture last week 
moved to cushion the market impact 
of the bumper crop of soft red wheat 
in the central states. It will make 
available for lease by producers or 
commercial warehousemen some of 
the temporary bin storage facilities 
in those states which may not be 
needed later for corn storage. 

This temporary bin storage will 
be leased to producers or warehouse- 
men at 6¢ bu. for a period of 10 
months. There is no official estimate 
of the amount of this type of space 
which will be available, but trade 
sources report that in Indiana the 
State Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration committee estimated an 
immediately available quantity of ap- 
proximately 5 million bushels. How- 
ever, to date there has been no re- 
quest for leases. 

The newness of the program, which 
has not yet been widely advertised, 
could account for the delay on, the 
part of the trade or producers in 
making leases, but it is believed that 
other terms of the government's dis- 
tress loan program would discourage 
use of the storage facilities. 

Distress Loans 


Late last week, USDA announced 
the addition of Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri and Ohio to the 
list of states in which “distress” 
wheat loans will be made to pro- 
ducers. An important item which may 
not be too clearly known is that this 
central states program does not in- 
clude loans for wheat stored on the 
ground. The loans will be made only 
if wheat is stored in temporary facili- 
ties 

The distress loan program an- 
nounced last week supplements earlier 
action to grant limited temporary 
loans in certain areas of the South- 
west on wheat stored on the ground 
as well as in temporary facilities. 

In addition to the availability of 
surplus temporary bin storage in the 
soft red wheat states, USDA action 
includes the granting of distress loans 
on wheat held in temporary farm 
storage. 

The distress loans will be made at 
80°: of the official price support level, 
which is 90% of parity, and will run 
for 90 days. During this time, farmers 
will be expected to provide adequate 
farm storage or find cover in com- 
mercial warehouses. They will then 
be able to take regular support loans 
at 90% of parity, replacing the tem- 
porary loans. 


Major Drawback 

However — and this is seen as a 
major drawback to the distress loan 
program -— farmers wil] be responsi- 
ble for quantity and quality of grain 
on which the loans are granted. If 
revular loans are approved at the end 
of the 90-day period, they will be 
made on the basis of the quality and 
quantity of wheat at that time. 

If the producer fails to erect or 
provide adequate permanent facilities 
and surrenders his wheat to the gov- 


ernment in default at the end of the 
90-day period, settlement will be 
made on the basis of quantity and 
quality at that time. If the market 
price at the time of default more 
than satisfies the loan, farmers will 
obtain the difference. But if the mar- 
ket price falls short of the loan com- 
mitment, the farmer will be obligated 
to pay the difference. 

The planned emergency loans to 
farmers in the soft red wheat states 
are regarded as not more or less 
than “recourse” loans. 

USDA officials familiar with loan 
program operations doubt that many 
farmers will accept the emergency 
loan proposition since they will not 
risk wheat quality. However, there 
is a modifying factor which USDA 
officials admit. This is the report 
that combining of soft red wheat in 
the central states discloses that the 
new crop is testing between 11 and 


"eC 


2‘o moisture, 


Davis Statement 

Meanwhile, John H. Davis, presi- 
dent of the Commodity Credit Corp., 
last week urged farmers not to sell 
wheat as much as 30 to 60¢ below 
price support levels but to “get the 
full benefit of price supports.” He 
cited the distress loan program as one 
step in assuring the most effective 
possible operation of the support pro- 
gram. He also noted that special stor- 
age facility loans are available to 
producers of corn and other storable 
crops as well as wheat. Mr. Davis 
said USDA and state agricultural col- 
leges are offering farmers all possible 
help in planning storage. 

Also, he continued, USDA is doing 
everything possible to see that CCC 
stocks of grain interfere as little as 
possible with handling of 1953 crops. 
He mentioned the use of idle ships 
and other emergency facilities in 
wheat areas, and he noted that the 
government is buying additional bin 
storage facilities. 

“The department is also scheduling 
exports, and internal movement of 
CCC grain stocks, with the objective 
of freeing as much storage space as 
possible in areas of greatest need,” 
Mr. Davis said. He added that Ship- 
ments of the Pakistan aid wheat will 
begin immediately. 

In addition, he continued, USDA is 
withholding sales of CCC wheat for 
the present. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GENERAL MILLS BOOSTS 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS-The Board of Di- 
rectors of General Mills, Inc., on 
June 24 declared an increased quar- 
terly dividend of 6242¢ per share on 
General Mills, Inc., common. stock 
payable Aug. 1, 1953, to stockholders 
of record July 10, 1953. This is an 
increase of 50¢ per share per annum 
over the $2 regular dividend which 
has been paid since *¢ 

This is the one iredth con- 
secutiv. quarterly d: end on Gen 
eral Mills common stock and follows 
closely the declaration of an extra 
dividend of 50¢ a share of common 
announced on May 25, 1953, and pay- 
able on the same schedule. 
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A. F. G. Raikes 
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Cc. W. Akin 


BEMIS PROMOTIONS—The appointment of A. F. G. Raikes as manager of 
the New York general sales division of Bemis Bro. Bag Co. has been an- 
nounced, effective Aug. 15. He is presently the assistant director of sales in 
the company’s general offices in St. Louis. Mr. Raikes will be succeeded in St. 
Louis by C. W. Akin, who will assume his new duties July 1. He is now super- 
visor of paper bag sales for Bemis. Mr. Raikes joined the Bemis organization 
at Kansas City in 1938 as a salesman. The following year he transferred to 
St. Louis, joining the trade extension department staff, which was the fore- 
runner of the general sales department. He was appointed assistant director 
of sales in 1948. Prior to his association with Bemis, Mr. Raikes spent 11 
years on the staff of The Northwestern Miller. Before taking up his new 
responsibilities, Mr. Raikes will vacation in England for about a month. 
Mr. Akin’s career in the bag industry started in 1932 when he joined the 
Jaite Co. of St. Helens, Ore. When Jaite’s St. Helens plant was purchased 
by Bemis in 1941, he became sales manager under Bemis ownership and in 
1948 was appointed supervisor of paper bag sales for the company and was 


transferred to the St. Louis office. 





Request for Rye Import Curb 
May Follow Oat, Barley Action 


WASHINGTON — With hearings 
just around the corner at the ‘Tariff 
Commission on a recommendation of 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture that import controls be 
placed on oat imports, it has been 
learned that USDA is preparing a 
docket recommending similar controls 
on barley. Also, it is expected that 
another move will be made to control 
imports on rye after the barley docket 
has been completed. 

The barley import control recom- 
mendation was virtually at the clear- 
ance stage late last week. 

According to information made 
available last week, the earlier in- 
tentions to include a recommenda- 
tion that the import control pro- 
cedure be devised so as to by-pass 
the Chicago market was removed. It 
is believed now that USDA, if it gets 
approval of its recommendations from 
the Tariff Commission, will control 
imports through licensing system. 
Within USDA there is a strong school 
of thought that licenses should only 
be granted where the imports would 
be channelled into the deficit feed 
areas of the Northeast. The licensing 
technique could be made legal 
through an order of the Chief Execu- 
tive as was recently ordered in the 





RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
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dairy import controls to become ef- 
fective July 1, 1953, under provisions 
of Sec. 22 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency act. 

Some government and trade ob- 
servers are concerned over the de- 
veloping tide of requests for import 
controls of agricultural commodities 
under the provisions of Sec. 22. They 
assert that the retreat of the ad- 
ministration in face of pressure from 
Sen. Milton Young (R., N. D.) on this 
issue represents a mistake. Rarely has 
the Tariff Commission been asked to 
act to control imports by USDA sec- 
retaries under Sec. 22. 

Now, observers say, since the ad- 
ministration has placed all its import 
control emphasis on Sec. 22 it has 
opened a veritable Pandora’s box of 
demands for import control protec- 
tion. It is said by these critics that 
the administration should have stood 
fast on import controls in their more 
limited restrictive form under Sec. 
104 of the Defense Act. 

Hearings on oat import control 
recommendations open here July 7. 
It is expected that William McArthur, 
acting director of the Production and 
Marketing Administration grain 
branch, will appear for USDA and 
present the documentary evidence as- 
sembled at that agency. The case 
that USDA will present is that its 
study discloses that as the volume of 
Canadian oats entered the U. S. the 
domestic price to U.S. producers fell 
as a consequence. 

Some observers at USDA were un- 
willing to accept this type of evi- 
dence as convincing, but they were 
overruled. These opponents of import 
controls at USDA claimed that be- 
fore it could be reasonably concluded 





that imports of oats influenced the 
U. S. price of the commodity it would 
be necessary to make a deeper study 
into grade and cash market prices as 
reflected to the country shippers dur- 
ing the period when imports were in 
volume and allegedly influencing the 
domestic market price. 


——=—BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SHELLMAR DIVIDEND 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO The 
Shellmar Products Corp. has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
50¢ a share on the common stock 
payable July 1 to stockholders of 
record June 15. Also declared was 
the dividend on the _ corporation’s 
issue of 442% preferred stock. This 
preferred stock dividend of 56%¢ a 
share is payable on June 30, to stock- 
holders of record June 15. 
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RETIRED GMI OFFICIAL, 
RUSSELL J. SAWYER, DIES 


MINNEAPOLIS-—~-Russell J. 
yer, 57, retired millfeed sales execu- 
tive of General Mills, Inc., died June 
25 here. He had been associated with 
General Mills since 1916 and had 
retired in May because of ill health. 

Surviving are his widow, Kathryn; 
a sister, Miriam Carlstedt, Duluth, 
Minn., and a brother, Charles A., Min- 
neapolis. Private funeral services 
were conducted in Minneapolis. 





Saw- 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


150 ATTEND CHICAGO 
FEED CLUB GOLF PARTY 


CHICAGO—Around 150 members 
and guests of the Chicago Feed Club 
attended the spring golf outing of the 
group at the Thorngate Country Club, 
Deerfield, Ill, June 16. More than 
$450 was distributed in prizes. Eighty- 
six members played golf. 

Top golf prize of the day was taken 
by a guest, Dr. Robert E. Graf, who 
toured the course with a low gross 
of 74. Second prize was taken by 
E. L. Chapman, Central Bag Co., with 
a low net of 65. Henry E. Pruyn, 
Pratt Food Co., Hammond, Ind., won 
first door prize. 

At a short business meeting fol- 
lowing the dinner, Ted L. Mitchell, 
Arcady Farms Milling Co., chairman 
of the membership committee, pre- 
sented eight new members who were 
accepted to club membership. Fred 
DeGraw, International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp., chairman of the golf 
committee, was complimented on his 
handling of the program for the day. 
The next outing is to be at the Mid- 
lothian Country Club Sept. 22. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DR. THOMAS RECEIVES 
$1,000 AFMA STUDY FUND 


MADISON, WIS.—A U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture research worker, 
Dr. J. W. Thomas, was presented with 
the first of three $1,000 American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 1953 
awards for outstanding contribution 
to animal nutrition research. Pre- 
sentation of the award was made 
by W. T. Diamond, secretary of the 
feed manufacturing group at the 48th 








annual meeting of the American 
Dairy Association which was _ held 


at the University of Wisconsin, June 
22-24. 

Similar awards will be made later 
this year by the American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn. to the outstanding 
research workers selected by the 
Poultry Science Assn. and by the 
American Society of Animal Produc- 
tion. 
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Funds Authorized 
to Provide Feed 
for $.W. Cattle 


WASHINGTON Eight million 
dollars from the President’s emer- 
gency funds have been made avail- 
able to finance extraordinary sales of 
Commodity Credit Corp. surplus 
stocks of cottonseed meal and cake 
and other feed supplies for the drouth 
areas of Texas and Oklahoma. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture 
sources say the government will make 
cottonseed meal available to cattle- 
men in the drouth area at a substan- 
tial discount from the current sales 
price. These sources say the conces- 
sion will amount to about one third 
from the present sales price of ap- 
proximately $57.50 ton bulk basis, 
Memphis. They say, however, that 
this part of the program has not been 
finally concluded. 

The CCC would be reimbursed by 
payments from the President's emer- 
gency fund. 

There will be a qualification in 
grants of aid. For example, a cattle- 
man would be required to make an 
over-all financial showing of actua! 
need before he would be eligible for 
the cheaper price. 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson stated that additional relief 
would be provided as the government 
moved to make credit available 
through the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration to assist cattlemen in ob- 
taining further local bank credits. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


GRAIN MOVEMENT FROM 
LAKEHEAD SETS RECORD 
WINNIPEG—A record winter rail 

movement of grain from Fort Wil- 

liam/Port Arthur terminal elevators 
was established this past season, ac- 
cording to the statistics branch of the 

Board of Grain Commissioners for 

Canada. 

The report indicates that under the 
direction of R. W. Milner, federal 
transport controller, lakehead ter- 
minals and railways combined to 
carry a total of 24,904 cars of grain 
during the period from December 15, 
1952, to April 15, 1953. This was 5,500 
cars over the previous year’s com- 
parative total and more than double 
winter car loading’s during the heavy 
movement year of 1944-45. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRAZIL’S OUTSTANDING 
DRAFTS REACH NEW HIGH 


KANSAS CITY—Discussing credit 
conditions in Latin America in a re- 
cent bulletin, Bror W. Unge, manag- 
er of the foreign department of the 
City National Bank & Trust Co., 
Kansas City, points out that Brazil's 
backlog of outstanding drafts owed 
to U.S. exporters rose further in 
April by $3.2 million, to reach a new 
high of $208.3 million, according to 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. 

While new drawings on Brazilian 
importers remained practically un- 
changed at $6.7 million, draft pay- 
ments declined to $3.5 million. April 
30 an agreement was signed between 
the export-import bank and the Ban- 
co do Brazil formalizing the 300-mil- 
lion credit that the export-import 
bank authorized in February to assist 
Brazil in liquidating its commercial 
indebtedness. 





For Latin American countries oth- 
er than Brazil, total draft payments 
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and new drawings decreased moder- 
ately. Although aggregate ‘‘collections 
outstanding” for Latin America, ex- 
cluding Brazil, remained practically 
unchanged for the second successive 
month, draft indebtedness for Chile 
and Peru continued to decline slowly. 
The reduction in the amount of out- 
standing Chilean collections was the 
seventh successive monthly decline in 
this series, while Peruvian draft in- 
debtedness decreased for the third 
consecutive month. The drop in Chil- 
ean outstanding collections in recent 
months appears to have been due in 
some measure to the exchange au- 
thorities’ practice of delaying the 
issue of further exchange permits for 
firms that are in arrears on payments 
for goods obtained under earlier im- 
port licenses. 

While outstanding confirmed let- 
ters of credit drawn in favor of U.S. 
exporters to Latin America decreased 
by $2.6 million in April to $157.3 
million, the amounts reported for in- 
dividual Latin American countries re- 
flected a mixed experience. The most 
pronounced declines occurred in Cu- 
ba, the Dominican Republic and 
Mexico, but these were largely offset 
by substantial increases in Argentina 
and Colombia. In Cuba, the decline 
apparently reflected a lowering of 
import demand because of slackened 
business activity. 


“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Huge Carryover 
of Wheat in 
1954 Forecast 


WASHINGTON A carryover of 
wheat on July 1, 1954, even larger 
than the estimated carryover this 
year is indicated by the current de- 
mand-supply outlook, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture's 
Wheat Situation report. 

A 1953-54 wheat supply of 1,717 
million bushels, 7% above the previ- 
ous record in 1942-43, is in prospect, 
USDA says. This includes production 
estimated on July 1 of 1,132 million 
bushels, a carryover of 580 million 
bushels and estimated imports of 
about 5 million. 

“Even if exports next year reach 
the 315 million bushels estimated for 
1952-53, more than 700 million would 
be left for carryover on July 1, 1954,” 
the report states. 

Prices to growers in the 1952-53 
marketing year averaged about 10¢ 
below the announced loan rate and 
about 1¢ below the effective loan 
rate (the announced rate minus an 
allowance for storage). Because of the 
large supplies in prospect, prices in 
1953-54 are expected to average 
somewhat farther below the loan rate 
than in the current year, USDA says. 


———BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


RODNEY PLANT GIVEN 
SAFETY AWARD PLAQUE 


LINDSBORG, KANSAS~—-The Rod- 
ney Milling Co. plant here has won, 
for the second consecutive year, the 
safety plaque offered by Employers 
Mutual Insurance Co. for an out- 
standing safety record. 

The mill will get permanent posses- 
sion of the trophy if it has such a 
record one more year. 

Walter Jantzen, manager for Rod- 
ney here, said the mill has gone al- 
most three years without a lost-time 
accident among employees. 

Presentation of the trophy was 
made at a dinner in Salina which was 
attended by officials and employees of 
the company. 
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Receipts in S.W. Smaller Than 
Last Year; Rust Noted in N.W. 


Harvesting operations in the South- 
west are now under way throughout 
Kansas, with the exception of the 
extreme northwestern corner of the 
state, and are spreading into parts 
of southern Nebraska this week. 

Scattered showers limited harvest- 
ing in some areas, but the rainfall 
was not heavy or prolonged. Thun- 
derstorms and hail did some damage 
in central Kansas, but the acreage 
affected was not large from the 
standpoint of the whole crop. 

Market receipts were running 
about one third less than a year ago. 
Six major Kansas terminal markets 
received 4,232 cars of wheat over 
the past week end, compared with 
7,469 in the corresponding days a 
year ago when Kansas harvested its 
record large crop. 

Meanwhile, wheat made excellent 
progress in most parts of the spring 
wheat territory, the Peavey Eleva- 
tors crop report states, but the pres- 
ence of stem rust continues to be a 
disturbing factor. Rust has been 
found in practically all fields in 
South Dakota and has been report- 
ed by casual observers from the 
Bismarck area to as far north as 
Devils Lake in North Dakota, Peavey 
says. 

“The damage that will result will 
depend on the weather from this 
date,”’ the report states. 

Weather in the spring wheat ter- 
ritory last week was a continuation 
of that which has prevailed through- 
out the season, with temperatures 
moderate, cloudy skies and general 
rains. 

The first new wheat was received 
in Chicago June 23, the same date 
that the first 1952 wheat arrived. 
One car was No. 1 hard wheat, which 
sold at a 3¢ premium over the July 
price. 

Pressure Moderate 

With lack of storage space in- 
ducing more farmer selling than an- 
ticipated, expanding volume of re- 
ceipts put moderate pressure on 
southwestern hard winter wheat mar- 
kets this week. Cash wheat premi- 
ums were somewhat mixed but gen- 
erally followed futures markets down- 
ward. Despite indications of higher 
average protein on the new crop, 
there was a tendency for premiums 
on higher protein types to show some 
independent firmness. 

Analysis of the first carload ship- 
ments of wheat to terminal markets 
indicates a 1953 Kansas wheat crop 
of above average protein and about 
average test weights, according to 
the U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, the Kansas State Board of 
Agriculture, and the Kansas and 
Missouri Grain Inspection Depart- 
ments. The average protein content 
of 854 carload shipments of new 
wheat from south central, southeast- 
ern and east central counties up to 
June 25 was 12.8% adjusted to a 
14% moisture basis with a range 
of individual carloads from 16.1 to 
10%. 

Test weights for these first ship- 
ments of wheat from 34 counties 
averaged 60.2 lb., with a range from 
63 to 55 lb. Test weights in the 
extreme southern and eastern coun- 
ties averaged above 60 lb. to the 
bushel, while to the north test 
weights dropped considerably. Protein 
content is running well above last 
year. 

In the south central district the 


average test weight of wheat from 
165 cars included in the survey aver- 
aged 59.8 lb. ranging from 62.6 to 55 
Ib. per bushel. The average protein 
content in the south central district 
was 13.9% with individual shipments 
ranging from 16.1 to 11.2°%. 

In the southeastern district 493 
carloads of wheat included in the 
survey had an average test weight 
of 60.8 lb., with individual carloads 
ranging from 63 to 57.3 lb. The aver- 
age protein content for the district 
was 11.8°%. The range in protein for 
the district was 15.2 to 10%. 

In the east central district test 
weights for 196 cars of wheat aver- 
aged 60.4 lb. per bushel, ranging from 
62.6 to 56 Ib. for individual carloads. 
The average protein content was 
11.8%, with a range from 14.7 to 
10%. 

Harvesting of Oklahoma's wheat 
crop is practically completed save for 
the “mopping up” in the Panhandle 
where practically half of the seeded 
acreage was abandoned following ad- 
verse growing conditions. Weather 
over the entire state has been near 
ideal for harvesting. Estimates of the 
total yield vary. The Rock Island 
railroad this week forecast a 55,750,- 
000 bu. production, but the USDA 
puts the total at 61,776,000 bu. All 
estimators agree that the crop is 
spotted and the yields surprising. 

¥ ¥ 


Rust in Manitoba 
WINNIPEG—Heavy rains and cold 
weather continued over most sections 
of western Canada last week and vir- 





tually brings to a halt delayed late 
seeding operations. Near flood condi- 
tions threaten in many parts of the 
West, and large acreages in low-lying 
areas are completely waterlogged or 
inundated. 

On top of the excessively wet and 
cool weather rust has made its ap- 
pearance in Manitoba. Rust spores 
have never before been found this 
early in the 30 years that records 
have been kept. While the strain has 
not been determined and no predic- 
tions can be made, the rust infection 
is early and the crops are late. 

Warm drying weather is urgently 
required, but with the appearance of 
rust farmers are fearful of extremely 
hot temperatures prevailing in July 
and promoting the development of 
this fungi. Its appearance at an ear 
lier date than usual could result in 
serious losses under weather condi- 
tions conducive to its spread. 

The intended acreages to be sown 
to wheat, oats and barley are smaller 
than early indications due to unfav- 
orable seeding weather. In = some 
areas of the three prairie provinces, 
particularly the Red River Valley 
south of Winnipeg, probably one 
third of the acreage will not be plant- 
ed this year. Over most sections of 
the prairies, crops, while late, show 
healthy and vigorous growth. 

The Searle Grain Co.'s precipitation 
report for the week ending June 23 
shows total moisture condition for 
the three prairie provinces, weighted 
for wheat acreage, as 110% of nor- 
mal, compared with 109° the week 
previous and 107% at the same time 
a year ago. 





QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
154,037 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO — The purchasing office 
of the Army Quartermaster bought 
154,037 sacks of flour during the 
week ending June 27. Sales consisted 
of both hard and soft wheat flour. 

On June 23 the Army bought 5,600 
sacks of hard wheat flour for the 
Marines packed in 100-lb. papers for 
domestic use from Colorado Milling 
& Elevator Co., Denver, 1,600 sacks 
of which was for San Diego, Cal., at 
$5.16 and 4,000 sacks for Ranch 
House, Cal., at $5.16. 

On the same day the Army bought 
80.764 cwt. of hard wheat flour 
packed in 50-lb. export bags for the 
Army as follows: American Flours, 
Inc., Newton, Kansas, 7,500 ewt. for 
New Cumberland, Pa., at $5.76; 22,965 
ewt. for New York Port of Embarka- 


tion, Brooklyn, at $5.80; Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 


11,972 cwt. for Seattle Port of Em- 
barkation at $5.78, 5,000. cwt for 
New York Port of Embarkation at 
$5.73, 1,248 ewt. for New Orleans 
Port of Embarkation at $5.34, 27,079 
ewt. for Oakland, Cal., Port of Em- 
barkation at $5.78, and 5,000 cwt. for 
New Cumberland, Pa., at $5.70. 

On June 25 the Army bought 18,- 
773 sacks of hard wheat flour for the 
Army packed in 100-lb. papers for 
domestic use as follows: Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., San Francisco, 1,040 sacks 
for Pittsburgh, Cal., at $5.03; Okla- 
homa Flour Mills Co., El Reno, Okla., 
1,600 sacks for Ft. Sill, Okla., at 
$4.44: Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver, 900 sacks for Ft. Fran- 
cis E. Warren, Wyo., at $4.38, and 
785 sacks for Kelker, Colo., at $4.39, 
2905 sacks for Ft. Bliss, Texas, at 


$4.67; Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
3,000 sacks for San Antonio (Ft. Sam 
Houston), Texas, at $4.71, 3,600 sacks 
for San Antonio, Texas, at $4.71, 
1,663 sacks for Ft. Riley, Kansas, at 
$4.39, 1,812 sacks for Killeen, Texas, 
at $4.67: Crowther Bros. Milling Co., 
Malad City, Idaho, 668 sacks for Ft. 
Lewis, Wash., at $5.15 and 800 sacks 
for McKay, Cal., at $5.15. 

On the same day the Army bouy,ht 
8,900 cwt. soft wheat flour for the 


Navy for both domestic and export 
use. 
The domestic flour, which was 


packed in 50-lb. papers, was awarded 
as follows: F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., 
Hillsdale, Mich., 800 ewt. for Colora 
(Bainbridge), Md., at $4.64, 800 ewt 
for Great Lakes, Il., at $4.43; Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., 400 ewt. for Norfolk 
or Penniman, Va., at $4.63, 400 ewt. 
for Oakland or Stockton, Cal., at 
$4.80 and 400 cwt. for National City, 
Cal., at $4.86. 

The export flour, which was packed 
in 50-lb. cottons, was awarded as 
follows: Pillsbury Mills, Inec., San 
Francisco, 1,800 cwt. for National 
City, Cal., at $5.76, 1,900 ewt. for 
Oakland or Stockton, Cal., at $5.59; 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., 400 
cwt. for Seattle, at $5.43; Flour Mills 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, 800 
cewt. for Brooklyn, N.Y., at $5.41 and 
1,200 ewt. for Norfolk or Penniman, 
Va., at $5.37. 

On June 26 the Army bought 40,000 
sacks of hard wheat flour for the 


Army packed in 100-lb. papers for 
domestic use as follows: Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., 5,000 for Kansas City, 


Mo., (for beyond) at $4.29, and Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, 35,000 
sacks for Kansas Ciffy (for beyond) 
at $4.33. 
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SALES OF FLOUR TAPER OFF 





Southwestern Volume Near Full Capacity, But Spring 
Wheat Mills’ Business Drops to 31.5°;; Flour 
Production Steady 


Sales of flour in the week ending 
June 26 were off sharply from the big 
volume recorded in the previous week, 
although mills in the Southwest sold 
a total almost equivalent to a week’s 
capacity. 

Trade in the Southwest was aided 
by a fair amount of additional family 
flour booking by some customers who 
did not buy when the heavy pur- 
chases were made earlier. 

The big bakery flour buyers are 
still waiting for an opportunity to 
buy their requirements of hard win- 
ters for an extended forward period, 
with their price ideas reported to be 
about 15¢ below mill offering levels. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
41°; of five-day capacity last week, 
compared with 301% the week before. 
Spring wheat flour sales averaged 
31.5% of capacity, compared with 
540% the previous week. Mills in the 
central states booked around 100% of 
capacity. 

Considerable buying of flour by the 
Philippines was reported from Port- 
land and Vancouver for June and 
July shipment. North American mills, 
meanwhile, were facing some serious 
competition from Germany and other 
countries for a big purchase by Egypt. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture announced it would put into ef- 
fect a temporary subsidy program for 
flour and wheat shipments so that 
normal trade could continue while the 
new International Wheat Agreement 
is in the process of ratification. 

U. S. flour production averaged 
80% of capacity last week, the same 
as in the previous week but smaller 
than the 83° of capacity reported in 
the corresponding week last year. 
Output was increased moderately in 
all areas but the central states and 
the Pacific Northwest. (See tables on 
page 15.) 


Northwest 


Sales of flour by 
mills declined steeply 
the extremely heavy 
business of the week before. Volume 
averaged 31.5°% of capacity, com- 
pared with 540°) the previous week 
and 63°% in the corresponding week 
a year ago. 


Minneapolis: 
spring wheat 
last week after 


Practically all users of spring wheat 
flour filled their requirements for up 
to 50 days when flour prices reached 
a low point and turned around, and 
indications were last week that buy- 
ers wanted to see prices at the lower 
levels again before extending their 
commitments further. As a_ result, 
trade was very dull last week and 
consisted only of minor lots for fill- 
ins. 

Wheat futures dipped last week, 
and premiums held relatively steady. 
Flour quotations dropped 15@20¢ 
sack in the period ending June 26 
but were still around 15¢ above the 
previous booking level. A declining 
millfeed market checked further re- 
ductions. 


Trade estimates of the family flour 


business placed during the recent 
flurry indicate that spring wheat 
mills sold about 2.5 million sacks, 


with the trade now well covered for 
up to 90 or 120 days. Shipping direc- 
tions have improved now that more 


orders are on the books. Family flour 
prices moved down 20¢ sack on June 
22 and another 10¢ on June 26, bring- 
ing the price to 20¢ over the ievel at 
which heaviest sales were made. 

Production of flour at Minneapolis 
averaged 91% of capacity, compared 
with 79% the previous week and 86% 
a year ago. For the entire Northwest 
production averaged 79%, compared 
with 77% the week before and 89% 
a year ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 86.6% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 78% the previous 
week. 

Quotations June 26, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $5.82@5.93, 
short patent $5.9246.83, high gluten 
$6.12@6.18, first clear $5.40@5.60, 
whole wheat $5.72 5.83, family $5.91 
a715. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Bakers continued to 
mark time this week awaiting low- 
er flour values before booking new 
crop commitments in the Southwest. 
A fair volume of family flour trade, 
coupled with Army Quartermaster 
orders, kept sales close to capacity 
figures in the past week, however. 
Bookings averaged 91% of capacity, 
compared with 301% in the preced- 
ing week and 212% a year ago. 
About one eighth of the volume was 
government and export sales. 

Bakers ideas are about 15¢ _ be- 
low millers’ current quotations, and 
the general opinion is that substan- 
tial booking would take place should 
flour prices drop to that level. How- 
ever, weakness in millfeeds and 
strength in cash premiums have com- 
bined to offset any declines in wheat 
futures in the past 10 days and may 
continue to exercise that same in- 
fluence in the future. 

Meanwhile, most of the day-to- 
day sales being made by mills to the 
bakery trade consists of price-date- 
of-shipment business, which is keep- 


ing some of the larger bakers sup- 
plied with flour. Forward booking 
was out of the picture almost en- 
tirely in the past week. 

A fair volume of family flour busi- 
ness was done again during the past 
week. Many mills which did not book 
their customers on the first flush of 
big family business some 10 days 
ago did so during the latter part of 
last week at a basis somewhat lower 
than the original big sales. However, 
prices continued to ease, and other 
family buyers have decided to wait 
a bit. There is a good volume of 
inquiry coming to mills, however, and 
some jobbers who booked earlier at 
higher levels for 60 days’ needs are 
now interested in making additional 
purchases to average down their 
costs. 

The bottom fell out of the tight 
clears situation near the end of last 
week. Some of the larger mills made 
liberal offerings on the market and 
at the same time the heretofore 
biggest buyer withdrew from the 
scene. The result was a 10@20¢ drop 
in prices and a weak undertone 
thereafter. 

Export business is light as far as 
new sales are concerned, but there 
is a fair movement of flour to Latin 
America against old orders. The army 
purchased several lots of flour in 
the Southwest during the past fort- 
night, which helped boost sales vol- 
ume to some extent. 

Shipping directions are fair to good 
and mill operations at Kansas City 
stepped up to the best total in the 
past two months. Part of this was 
a reflection of heavier production in 
anticipation of bigger family flour 
shipments shortly. 

Prices dropped 10¢ sack compared 


with a week ago, reflecting lower 
wheat costs, somewhat diluted by 
millfeed weakness. Some _ family 


marked down 15@20¢. 

Quotations, June 27, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: hard wheat bak- 
ery short patent $5.25@5.30, stand- 
ard 95% patent $5.15@5.20, straights 
$5.10@5.15; established brands of 
family flour $5.65@7.15; first clears 
$4.30@ 4.50, second clears $4.25 @4.30, 


brands were 


1% ash clears and higher $4.20@ 
4.30. 
Salina: Flour business last week 


was very slow, with prices 3l¢ low- 

er than the previous week. Shipping 

directions have been satisfactory. 
Wichita: Mills operated 412 days 


ontinued on page 25) 





Semolina Sales Light; Macaroni 
Plants to Close for Vacations 


Trade in semolina was reported 
quiet after the previous week's flurry 
of business. Manufacturers of maca- 
roni and noodle products apparently 
purchased sufficient supplies to keep 
their plants in operation until vaca- 
tion periods start at the end of this 
week. 

Shipping directions also have fallen 
off, and mills anticipate lighter run- 
ning time for a period ahead. The 
plant shut-downs, customary at this 
time of the year, are in effect at most 
manufacturing plants where mass 
vacations are scheduled. 

Prices of durum wheat worked 
lower along with the July future, and 
quotations on standard  semolina 
dropped to the range of $6.65@6.80, 
bulk, Minneapolis, on June 29. Pre- 
miums were relatively steady, with 
top fancy milling durum quoted at 
57¢ over the July future at Minne- 
apolis. Receipts were light. 

Reports on the new crop state that 





progress continues very favorable, 
with weather termed “perfect.” 
Stands are said to be excellent, al- 
though some acreage has_ been 
drowned out because of excessive 
moisture. Some concern is shown for 
the possibility of rust infection. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis June 26 were as follows: 





Fancy 2 Hd, Amb. or better. .$2.73 
Choice Amber or better 
Choice , Amber or better 
Mediun Durum or better 
Medium Durum or better 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 


approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 


capacity in sacks, with comparisons; per- 
entage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

June 1 1 179.500 155,940 X64 
Pre weel 11 179,500 *167,415 93 
Year ag 11 179.500 212,771 126 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1952-June 26, 1953 9,804,571 
July 1, 1951-June 27, 1952 10,202,153 

*Revised 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
CONTINUE DOWNTREND 


Shorts at Kansas City Off $3.50; Bran 
More Stable; Buyers 
Cautious 

Millfeed markets declined in the 
week ending June 29, with heavier 
offal showing the greatest easiness. 
Shorts at Kansas City declined $3.50 
and flour middlings and red dog were 
off $242.50 at Minneapolis. Formula 
feed business was somewhat spotty, 
with trading holding up best in the 
Northwest. Millfeed buyers were in- 
terested only in nearby supplies. 

Formula feed business held to a 
good volume in the Northwest last 
week, and all manufacturers con- 
tacted reported operations at the 
same rate as in the previous week. 
Some plants are operating 24 hours 
six or seven days a week and others 
are holding to a five-day, 16-hour 
schedule. 

Demand continues well diversified, 
with even dairy feed showing a bet- 
ter volume than expected at this time 
of the year. Farmers apparently are 
becoming more sold on the idea of a 
full summer feeding program of con- 
centrates to supplement grazing, mill 
managers say. 

Sales of chick starter feeds still 
have not tapered off appreciably for 
some concerns, and to a large extent 
grower feed volume is filling out 
nicely. Manufacturers term the de- 
mand for starter “remarkable,” and 
some forecast a_ better-than-usual 
summer for poultry feed sales in this 
area. Laying mash sales also are good 
for this season, with farmers appar- 
ently anxious to get full production 
in order to take advantage of current 
high egg prices. Concentrate feeds 
for laying hens also share in this 
business. 

Formula feed sales in the South- 
west displayed a mixed trend last 
week but averaged slower than the 
preceding week and considerably be- 
low a year ago. There was nothing 
much to account for the dip in busi- 
ness, except that wheat and small 
grain harvest was on over most of 
the territory and other farm activi- 
ties were correspondingly curtailed, a 
situation that is more or less an an- 
nual feature of the early summer 
period. 

Turkey and broiler feed business 
continued on a fairly good scale, but 
there is general dissatisfaction with 
the volume of farm poultry feed busi- 
ness, which is somewhat surprising in 
view of the high egg prices. Hog feed 
business varies from unchanged to 
slightly better, with pork now the 
highest priced aristocrat of meats. 
Dairy feed business has been reported 
generally slow, despite dry, hot 
weather. 

Formula feed business continued 
at a fairly steady pace in the central 
states during the week ending June 
24. Manufacturers said business was 
not up to the level maintained in the 
same month last year and was some- 
what below the volume of May. How- 
ever, most appeared satisfied. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,701 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 43,608 tons 
in the previous week and 48,678 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
2,427,127 tons as compared with 2,- 
492,801 tons in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Drop 
as Harvest Expands 


Efforts to Strengthen Loan Program Have 
Small Effect on Prices; Storage Short 


Wheat futures followed an uncer- 
tain path in the week ending June 
29 and wound up 2% @7%¢ lower 
for the period. The biggest declines 
were made on the nearby July de- 
livery. Meanwhile, cash wheat pre- 
miums remained relatively steady. 
Pressure of hedging as marketing 
of new wheat expanded, limited ex- 
ports, lack of supporting flour busi- 
ness and potential pressure of soft 
wheat supplies at Chicago were the 
primary bearish factors influencing 
last week's action. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture took several 
steps to bolster the faltering price 
support program, but they had only 
a temporary effect on prices. An 
extreme shortage of storage space 
stands in the way of effective loan 
operations, a number of observers 
believe, despite the availability of 
loans on ground-stored grain and 
other expedients. Closing prices for 
wheat futures June 29 were: Chi- 
cago July $1.91'%-%, September 
$1.95%-5, December $2.01%-%, 


March $2.07%-%; Minneapolis—July 
$2.19, September $2.09'4, December 


$2.12; Kansas City 
September $2.04, 
March $2.13%. 
Plan Amended 

After announcing early in the week 
that it had withdrawn its offers of 
wheat for sale, the USDA later 
amended its statement to permit con- 
tinued sales for export on the Pa- 
cific Coast. The temporary halt to 
CCC sales does not affect exchanges 
or sales of wheat threatening to go 
out of condition, and thus the ac- 
tion has little effect on the domestic 
wheat trade. Most of the CCC wheat 
sold recently has been grain con- 
sidered unsuitable for storage, with 
sound wheat owned by CCC priced 
by law well above the current 
market. 

In another 


July $1.99%-%, 
December $2.07, 


apparent attempt to 
strengthen the support program, 
USDA announced it would extend 
loans on wheat in the central states 
stored in temporary facilities and 
that it would make available gov- 
ernment bins not needed for corn 
storage later on. This news had a 
mildly bullish influence on prices. As 
in the ground-stored loans offered 
in the Southwest, the wheat produc- 
er will be responsible for the grade 
of the wheat. 

Harvesting proceeded rapidly in 
the Southwest, and the increasing 
receipts resulted in considerable 
hedging pressure. Receipts, however, 
are not as large as during the har- 
vest of last year’s bumper crop. 
Threshing of a near-record soft red 
wheat crop in the central states is 
getting under way, and before long 
harvesting will start in the spring 
wheat territory, where an _ acute 
storage shortage also is reported. 

Congress is still considering revi- 
sions in the wheat acreage allot- 
ment and marketing quota law, with 
the House having passed a measure 
calling for a 66-million-acre national 
allotment and the Senate working 
on a bill setting the figure at 62 
million. Under legislation now on the 
books the allotment would be 55 
million acres. According to some 
observers, an allotment of 66 mil- 
lion acres, would not reduce the 
wheat surplus and could contribute 
to an increase in stocks. USDA in 
its Wheat Situation report forecasts 


a wheat carryover on July 1, 1954, 
of 700 million bushels, about 130 mil- 
lion more than indicated on that 
date this year. 

Receipts Expand 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 22.7 million bushels for the 
week ended June 25, compared with 
17.6 million a week earlier and 28.6 
million for the comparable week a 
year ago. Receipts at Minneapolis to- 
taled 1,327 cars for the week and 
Duluth had 2,129 cars. 

Cash wheat premiums advanced 
slightly during the week, but some 
categories turned down at the end of 
the period. On June 26, premiums 
on ordinary spring wheat were un- 
changed from June 19, 12% protein 
through 14% were down 1l¢, 15% 
protein was unchanged and 16% was 
quoted 2¢ higher. Ordinary No. 1 
dark northern spring or No. 1 north- 
ern spring was quoted at 3@9¢ over 
July, 12% protein 84 16¢ over, 13% 
protein 164@22¢ over, 14% protein 17 
@ 23¢ over, 15% protein 19@ 25¢ over, 
16% protein 27@33¢ over. 

In the durum market, premiums de- 
clined about 2¢ on most kinds as 
compared to the July future. No. 2 
hard amber durum of fancy milling 
quality sold for 54¢ to 57¢ over the 
July price. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis June 26: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
IONS or NS 58 Ib ‘ $2.2 









1 wy @M2.28% 
12¢ Protein yew 2.35% 
13% Protein 2 % @2.41% 
14% Protein 136M @M2.42% 
15% Protein 2.3814 @2.44% 
16% Protein ..... 2.46% @2 Ly 
1¢ Premuim for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1@2¢ lb. under 58 Ib 


Damage—1@2¢ each 1% 


Receipts Expand 

Wheat receipts at Kansas City and 
other southwestern terminals con- 
tinued to build up this week and ex- 
erted pressure on the cash market, 
yet the cash premium basis shows 
little change compared with a week 
ago. Higher protein quotations at 
Kansas City averaged 141%%¢ higher 
for 13% protein and up, while lower 
classes maintained about the same 
level relative to futures as a week 
ago. The brunt of the decline fell on 
futures, with the basic July option 
down 5¢ during the week. On June 29, 
ordinary wheat was quoted 3¢ under, 
with 12% protein 2@1'%¢ under and 
12.5% protein 1l¢ to t%2¢ under. Thir- 
teen per cent protein wheat was 1@ 
1%¢ over, 13.5% 2%%2@3¢ over and 
14% 3@3%¢ over. Cash demand was 
good most of the time, with millers 
the most active buyers. Some eleva- 
tor interest developed in response to 
movement of old wheat to other mar- 
kets, but generally a full storage con- 
dition is keeping elevator men on the 
sidelines. Offerings from growers are 
fairly liberal, despite a lack of suit- 
able storage space. Volume of receipts 
at markets, however, is a good deal 
less than a year ago when a record 
large crop moved. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 26 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard $1.98 a2.16% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 1.97 a 2.16 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 1.96 @2.15 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 1.9 a2.14 
No. 1 Red ; 1.9314 @1.97% 
No. 2 Red 1.921% @1.97 
No. 3 Red ee re er 1.91% @1.96 
Me. @ BeO asccss owen , 1.901% @1.95 
At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 


winter wheat was reported selling 


15 





CURRENT FLouR PRODUCTION 


* * * * * 
A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 


The Northwestern Miller for 


More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 


Northwestern Miller with relationship of 


production to capacity 


mills reporting currently in 


and to the 


The 
total estimated 








output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 

June 21-26, *Previous June 23-28 June 24-29, June 25-50 

1953 week 1952 1951 1950 
Northwest 668,122 641,054 739,315 705,735 617,705 
Southwest 1.098 058 1,069,584 1,150,039 1,154,625 LuGa ae 
Buffalo 191,494 470,559 536,152 110,451 120,155 
Central and Southeast MOA, NLS 471,205 is0,220 $41,917 OT 5H 

North Pacifie Coast 296,358 297,771 217,947 244,085 og,” 
Totals 2.958.845 2.950.173 ,.073,.673 2.856.791 S52 .438 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 74 75 75 76 


*Revised 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 
June 24-29 


Previous June 23-28 


June 21-26 
1953 


week 1952 

Northwest 79 77 so 
Southwest S4 83 5 
Buffalo 106 10 11 
Central and S. E On) na 64 
No. Pacifie Coast 8K? hel ao 
Totals sO su x3 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 





5-day week Flour To ~ aA 

capacity output tivity 
June 21-2¢ Z51L.S40 87 
Previous week 206,167 71 
Year ago 80.731 82 
Two years ago ho .800 TH,395 Sl 
hive-vear average 91 
Ten-year average 9 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 








Crop year flour production 
4 July 1 to 














June 25-30, June 26 June 27 

1951 1950 1953 19 

Sh 71 87 ATT 107 

S5 Ku O45, 201 82,695 
aa Sh ‘5, 959.987 5.570.206 
1 61 SR OT 286 6,227,497 
“7 9 LDA, UsT,175 14, G09 N25 
7 78 165,062,196 16,510,760 

NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 

5-day week Flour % -ac 
capacity output tivity 
June 21-26 exe S00 "56.922 91 
Previous week 282,500 *2 23,858 79 
Year ago a SUT 14,636 AG 
Two years ago . *s? SOU 212.018 67 
Five-year average 75 
Ten-year average 7s 


*Revised 


Principal 











. interior mills in Minnesota, In 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North sn Bes 
5-day week Flour % -ac Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output tivity §-day week Flour %-ac 
June 21-26 1,019,750 802.597 79 capacity output tivity 
Previous week 1,019,750 SO3.417 85 June 21-26 546.250 111,199 75 
Year ago 1.019.250 S69, 308 Sh Previous week 546,250 417,196 76 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 STS.U30 Sf Year ago 646,250 4.879 fe 
| e-year average xo Two years ago 2000 105,687 73 
ren-year average so Five-year average is 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN “ek ; ws 
Mills in Illinois, Ohie, Michigan, Indiana 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir PACIFIC COAST 
Kinla, Georgia and eastern Missouri Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
7 poi pemel See Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
June 21-26 ..... 671,400 104.812 60 Washington Mills 
Previous week 671400 *471,205 70 5-day week = Flour Fo - AC 
Year ago 671,000 $20,220 64 capacity output tivity 
Two vears ago 671,400 397.556 1 June 21-26 230,000 171.258 76 
I year average 61 Previous week 230,000 174,771 76 
Ten-year average 63 Year ago . 230,000 136,422 58 
Revised. Two years ago "30.000 ‘WO ROT K7 
Five-year average wu 
BUFFALO Ten-year average 77 
5-day week Flour % -ae 
capacity output tivity Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
June 21-26 159,500 191,494 106 June 21-26 133,000 125.000 95 
Previous week 159,500 "470,559 102 Previous week 133,000 127.310 an 
Year ago > ‘ 159,500 436,16 116 Year ago 133,200 82.525 62 
Two years ago 159,800 130,15 85 ‘Two years ago 122,000 108 12 x9 
Five-year average ‘ 94 Five-year average 79 
, year average 97 Ten-year average ‘ 7s 
Revised *Revised 
MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeed in tons for week ending June 28 and prior two weeks together 
vith season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
hhuffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 729% flour extraction 
7——~Southwest*——. -——Northwest*°—, -——Buffalot—, -—Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
Production todate production to date production to date production to date 
Tune 21-2¢ - 22,236 1,184,638 12,923 743,048 9,542 199,441 44701 2,427,127 
} week T21,659 112,967 TS,982 145,608 
I wks. ago . 12,865 9,079 43.072 
14 1 15,002 726,911 10,388 500,129 {8.678 2.492.801 
1951 1,3 13,774 HOS, 438 7,993 169,900 $5,147 2,414,698 
19 a.$ 12,088 HOO 840 R160 539,399 12,483 2,413,413 
49 ‘ 5 1 12,549 837,338 10,624 530,314 51,398 844.699 
| yr average 2 91 1,307,396 13,267 703,315 9,341 HOT 837 46,481 2.518.548 


*Principal mills. **84% of total capacity. 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





June 29 at $2.26% 2.27 bu., delivered 
Texas common points. Very little cash 


wheat is being offered, and demand 
Is fair. 
Exports Heavy 
Export bookings in the Pacific 


Northwest were heavy last week, but 
actual tracing of sales was difficult 
due to the fact that some were pre- 
sales and some were completed dur- 
the week. India bought at least 
three cargoes and Japan bought two. 
Japan was also in the market at the 
close of the week. Wheat purchases 
from CCC by exporters totaled 1,850,- 
000 bu. on one day. CCC was still 
offering at the close of the week. 
Crop conditions are good, but con- 


ing 


tinued rains this month will delay 
the maturity of the crop. At the 
week's end, it was still raining spas- 
modically and cool. 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF Lirfte—— 
WOODS STOCK DIVIDEND 
TORONTO— The Woods Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., a firm prominent in 
the Canadian sack trade, has de- 
clared a stock dividend of one class 
“B"” non-cumulative 4% redeemable 


preference share $1.00 par for each 
common share held. The stock divi- 
dend is payable July 2 to all those on 
record June 26. A similar stock divi- 
dend was paid in July last year. The 
company will redeem the preferred 
stock dividend on Aug. 24 at $1 share. 
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FISHER IS HOST—The monthly meeting of the Seattle Retail Grocers Assn. 
for June took the form of a “strawberry shortcake party” at the plant of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. John L. Locke (center), president and 
general manager of Fisher; C. J. Whyman (left), board member of the Seattle 
grocers’ group, and Oscar C, Weber, 1952 president of the association, were 
among those enjoying shortcake made from Fisher products. The grocers 
toured the mill, elected officers and, besides Mr. Locke, met the following 


Fisher oflicers: J. S. 


treasurer and assistant general 


Davis, vice president and sales manager; Ken Fisher, 
manager, 
manager, packaged products division. 


and Earle G. Lawrence, sales 





Macaroni Manufacturers Call 
for Intensified Sales Efforts 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
A stepped-up program of merchan- 
dising and advertising, plus an inten- 
sive selling effort to maintain the in- 
dustry’s Steady volume improvement 
since 1947 was called for here at the 
19th annual convention of the Na- 
tional Macaroni Manufacturers Assn. 
June 23-25. Over 200 leaders of the 
$200 million industry from across the 
nation attended. 

In his annual speech, Thomas A. 
Cuneo, Memphis, president of the 
group, said that total production of 
macaroni, spaghetti and egg noodles 
last year was approximately 1,056 
million pounds an increase of 10 
million pounds over 1951. 

Despite better business for maca- 
roni products during the first eight 
weeks of this year, Mr. Cuneo pre- 
dicted more competition for 
the consumers’ food dollar in the six 
months to come. Both the potato and 
the -rice industries, he pointed out, 
have formulated plans for more ag- 
gressive promotions on behalf of their 
own products. 


severe 


Selling Is Stressed 

“It is apparent that we are facing 
a tougher selling period,” he said. “In 
other words, the honeymoon is over 

we're going to have to go out and 
sell, sell, sell.’ 

Pointing out that 
the most precious 


possession of 


trade names are 
and well-guarded 
any manufacturer, Mr. 
Cuneo suggested expanded advertis- 
ing to strengthen individual manu- 
facturers’ brand names. 

“IT suggest that all of us, as indi- 
vidual manutacturers, take a closer 
look at our own advertising and mer- 


chandising programs,” he said. 
President Eisenhower and his ad- 
ministration are doing well in the 


opinion of Mr. Cuneo 
any effort 
sions might 
ill advised 

Another convention speaker, R. R. 
Brubaker, general sales manager, the 


He added that 
to speed important deci- 
result in moves that are 


that in “these 
days it takes the merchandising 
equivalent of a ‘Sherman tank’ to 
jolt chains and super markets into 
giving manufacturers the kind of co- 
operation they need to influence con- 
sumers at the retail level.” 

For example, Mr. Brubaker 
where his company used to go it 
alone, it now teams up with other 
manufacturers or industries to de- 
velop a multiple item “Sherman 
tank” powerful enough to get top 
level dealer cooperation. 

Stem Rust 

Both good and bad news for North 
Dakota durum farmers was contained 
in a talk by Dr. Glenn S. Smith, chief 
of the division of plant industry, 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 
The 15-B stem rust, which destroyed 
10 million bushels of durum wheat in 
1950, half of that in 1952, may take a 
heavy toll again this year, Dr. Smith 


Carnation Co., said 


said, 


said. Stem rust appeared in North 
Dakota June 7, he said, the earliest 
it has ever been found. Losses this 


vear, he added, will depend upon the 
weather during the next four weeks. 

On the bright side of the picture he 
reported new durum hybrids devel- 
oped near Fargo which are resistant 
to the 15-B rust. 

In another talk, a glowing tribute 
was paid to food editors of the na- 
tion’s newspapers and magazines by 
Theodore R. Sills, public relations 
counsel for the National Macaroni 
Institute. The average family “eats 
more nutritious, better balanced and 


tastier meals, as the result of the 
increasing research and recipe de- 
velopment of the food editors,” he 


said. 

The convention was informed that 
the armed forces fed the serviceman 
an average of 14 lb. macaroni prod- 
ucts during 1952, compared to the 
civilian consumption of 7 lb. a person. 

A women’s panel discussed the 
“consumer’s viewpoint” as the open- 


ing feature of the three-day conven- 
tion held at the Hotel Broadmoor. 
Officers Reelected 

At the conclusion of the conven- 
tion Thomas A. Cuneo, president, 
Rob Ronco Foods, Memphis, was re- 
elected president of the NMMA. 

The entire board of officers was 
also reelected. They are: Peter La- 
Rosa, first vice president, V. LaRosa 
& Sons, Brooklyn; Lloyd E. Skinner, 
second vice president, Skinner Mfg. 
Co., Omaha; Guido P. Merino, third 
vice president, Mission Macaroni Co., 
Seattle; C. F. Mueller, adviser, C. F. 
Mueller Co., Jersey City, N.J.; Rob- 
ert M. Green, secretary-treasurer, 
139 N. Ashland Ave., Palatine, IIl.; 
James J. Winston, director of re- 
search, New York; M. J. Donna, sec- 
retary emeritus, Braidwood, III. 





——-BREAD 


TWO WHOLESALE GROCER 
GROUPS PLAN TO MERGE 


NEW YORK Representatives of 
the National- American Wholesale 
Grocers Assn. and the U.S. Wholesale 
Grocers Assn. have concluded ar- 
rangements, subject to ratification by 
the membership of both groups, to 
form a new unified association com- 
posed of the membership of both or- 
ganizations. 

French Fox of Charleroi, Pa., Na- 
tional-American president, and Julian 
Ragland, a director and member of 
the executive committee of USWGA, 
jointly announced the action. The 
controlling bodies of both associa- 
tions, they said, have unanimously 
approved the move. Title of the new 
association of wholesale food and 
grocery distributors will be = an- 
nounced in the near future. 

The governing bodies of the two 
associations assigned the duty of 
working out the details of the move 
to the presidents of the two groups, 
assisted by four past presidents of 
each organization. Their proposals 
will be submitted to the members of 
both organizations for ratification at 
the earliest possible date. 

V. D. Youngblood of Brookhaven, 
Miss., USWGA president, and Mr. 
Fox will schedule a meeting of the 
negotiating body for “the early fu- 
ture.” 

Representing National-American in 
the discussions leading up to forma- 
tion of the proposed unified organiz- 
ation were Mr. Fox, J. W. Herscher 
of Charleston, W. Va., and J. A. Slo- 
cum, Minneapolis. USWGA represen- 
tatives were Ed Bierhaus, Vincennes, 


S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ind., chairman; Alfred Dorman, 
Statesboro, Ga.; Julian Ragland, 
Nashville, and Van _ Salley, Ber- 


nice, La. 


BREAD 





S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


V. L. BROWNER REELECTED 
PRESIDENT OF GROCERS 


CHICAGO —V. L. Browner, Des 
Moines, was reelected president of 
the National Association of Retail 
Grocers at the organization’s recent 
convention. 


Alvin V. Hokanson, Porter, Ind., 
was reelected vice president. Ray 
Cowperthwaite,. Bushnell, Il, was 


elected treasurer, succeeding John J. 
Dratt of Highland Springs, Va. 

Among resolutions adopted was one 
urging food manufacturers to work 
out a well identified location on pack- 
ages for price marking. The associa- 
tion also asked uniformity in coupon 
practices by manufacturers who use 
coupons in promotion campaigns. 

More than 15,000 independent gro- 
cers, wholesalers, food manufacturers 
and others took part in the conven- 
tion, which marked the 60th anni- 
versary of the association. 


June 30, 1953 


DEATHS 


Russell J. Sawyer, 57, retired mill- 
feed sales executive of General Mills, 
Inc., died June 25 in Minneapolis. 
More details will be found on page 12. 











The death of Warren O. Plummer, 
51, manager of the north central dis- 
trict, formula feed division, General 
Mills, Inc., occurred June 26 in Min- 
neapolis. More details will be found 
on page 30. 


Julius E. Wihlfahrt, 79, retired 
Fleischmann bakery consultant, died 
June 17, in Williamsville, N. Y. Mr. 
Wihlfahrt joined the Fleischmann 
company as a bakery demonstrator 
in 1902. In 1919 he became a bakery 
consultant, a position he held in the 
Fleischmann Division of Standard 
Brands, Inc., until his retirement in 
1942. 


Funeral services were held June 
25 for Mrs. Josephine Viviano, widow 
of Pietro Viviano, one of the found- 
ers of V. Viviano & Brothers Maca- 
roni Manufacturing Co. Mrs. Viviano, 
65, an honorary vice president of the 
macaroni firm, is survived by two 
sons, Frank and Peter Ross Viviano, 
and four daughters, Mrs. Paul Pic- 
cione, Mrs. Vincent LoPiccolo, Mrs. 
George Sory and Miss Vita Viviano, 
all of St. Louis. 


Frank O. Jones, 76, died in Kansas 
City recently. Mr. Jones was active in 
the milling industry of the Southwest 
for about 30 years. He was sales 
manager for the Newton (Kansas) 
Mill & Elevator Co. for some years 
and also was associated with mills 
at Oklahoma City, Wichita, Salina 
and St. Louis at other times. In re- 
cent years he was a salesman for 
Underwood business machines _ in 
Kansas City. Surviving are his widow 
and a daughter. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


N. Y. EXCHANGE PLANS 
BURLAP FUTURES MARKET 


NEW YORK—The New York Com- 
modity Exchange has decided to in- 
augurate a futures contract in Cal- 
cutta burlap in the near future. Trad- 
ing will be conducted along the same 
general lines as in effect with metals, 


hides and rubber on the same ex- 
change. 
The contract unit will be 50,000 


yards of 40 in. 10 oz., 11 porter, 12 
shot standard Calcutta burlap in 25 
bales, each bale to be a standard iron 
bound press bale of 2,000 yards, the 
burlap to be of the make of any one 
or more of the A or B groups of mills. 
It is quite likely that the terms of 
the contract will, when finally ap- 
proved, include the right to the de- 
liverer to substitute 40-in., 7%4-oz. 
burlap at a discount of about 30 to 
35%. This is being considered. 
Trading months will be February, 
May, August and November. Trading 
in the current month delivery shall 
cease on the 10th day of that month. 
Burlap must be delivered in one store 
of an exchange licensed warehouse in 
the ports of New York or New Or- 
leans. The deliverer will have the 
right to select the point of delivery. 
Prices will be in cents and hun- 
dredths of a cent per yard. The 
smallest fluctuation will be one one- 
hundredth of a cent, which will equal 
$5 on a full contract. No trades will 
be made in any one day at prices 
more than 2¢ per yard above or be- 
low the lowest price of the closing 
range of the previous business day. 
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BAKERS CLUB OF CHICAGO 
DRAWS TOP GOLF AWARD 


CHICAGO—A record crowd— more 
than 350 members and guests—at- 
tended the spring outing of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago, held at the Elm- 
hurst Country Club, June 16. Perfect 
golf weather and a fabulous list of 
prizes, worth over $1,500, topped a 
day replete with good fellowship and 
enjoyment. 

Three golfers out of more than 200 
who played established themselves as 
leading contenders for the President’s 
Cup, which is awarded each year to 
the holder of the lowest net score for 
both the spring and fall outings. 

Top golfers at the latest outing 
were: George F. Lauritzen, Lauritzen 
& Co., Inc., with a low net under the 
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Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 
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Cotton and Burlap Bags 
PERCY KENT BAG CO., 17. 


KANSAS CITY « BUFFALO « NEW YORK 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 











“For SUPER Results 


725) USE QUAKER 
''; fim BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 











Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


Indianapolis 9, Indiana 











PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co, 
General Offices 


Denver, Colorado 








BAKERS’ 

Continental 
president of the Bakers Club of Chi- 
cago, is shown at the left above with 
George Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., Chi- 
cago, chairman of the entertainment 


OUTING—C laude 
Baking Co., 


Hill, 
Chicago, 


committee for the golf tournament 
at Elmhurst Country Club June 16. 
(The caddy cart shown with them 
was later won by Walter Bespole, 
Elgin Milk Products Co.) 


Peoria system of 63; John D. Faulds, 
Jr., Faulds Oven & Equipment Co., 
with a 64; and Claude G. Hill, Conti- 
nental Baking Co., president of the 
club, with a 65. Among the other 
golfers to take prizes were C. D. 
Sanderson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc.; and 
George Burny, Burny Bros., Inc., who 
also was chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee. 

In other competition, Floyd Owens, 
retired from International Milling 
Co., walked off with first prize in 
horseshoes, and R. J. Hicks, Rainbo 
Bread Co., Joliet, was high man at 


Do-O, the Bakers Club version of 
Keno. 

Other gifts were awarded to the 
following: Joseph J. Donzelli, Mary 


Ann Baking Co., whose birthday fell 
on the day of the outing; Samuel A. 
Baker, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., who came the yreatest 
distance to attend the outing; L. J. 
Pelton, Consolidated Food Products 
Co., first non-participant prize; and 
L. E. Bowman, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
who won the first door prize. In a 
special contest, Troy Dodd, American 
Bakeries Co., won a television set; 
and Walter Bespole, Elgin Milk Prod- 
ucts Co., took home a caddy cart. 

Other attractions included a buffet 
luncheon and a steak dinner in the 
evening. Mr. Burny was master of 
ceremonies at the program. Franklin 
J. Bergenthal, Bergy Materials, Inc., 
led the community singing, with 
Harold Snyder, Baking Industry 
magazine, at the piano. Entertain- 
ment was furnished by Roger Palm, 
director of the North Shore Musical 
Academy, Evanston, accordionist; 
Miss Gloria Gaddini, singer and con- 
tract stenographer for the Bakers 
Club; and Myles Nekolny, Nekolny’s 
Bakery, baritone. 

Mrs. Louise K. Buell, executive 
manager of the club, introduced the 
members of her staff, newly reor- 
ganized to give better service to 
members. 


The next outing is scheduled for 
Aug. 18, at the Elmhurst Country 
Club. 


————-BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MATHIESON APPOINTMENT 

BALTIMORE Robert L. Taylor 
has been appointed director of public 
relations of Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., it has been announced by 
Thomas S. Nichols, president. 
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and 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 

















HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


The Northwestern Miller 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Please enter immediately my subscription to 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY’S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 





WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON + KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 
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MINNEAPOLIS 
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TWO BAKERY- TESTED Wisdou 
QUALITY FLOURS {a 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


FLOUR 


Low Protein 


High 
Mellow Type 


Protein 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 
€ & 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 























“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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prepared to take your slice? 





OF PICNIC FUN 


July is Picnic Month, You will want to be in a position to take 
advantage of the nationwide interest in this campaign for it will 
focus attention on the sandwich, 
department of the American Institute of Baking. Press, radio and 
TV will tell the nation about Picnic Month. The AIB’s consumer 
service department has developed ideas, recipes and a manual, 
“Modern Sandwich Methods” (25¢ a copy), to assist in quantity 
sandwich production. All in all, it looks as if the success of 1952 
will be equalled or exceeded in the 1953 campaign. Are you 


states the consumer service 








ITALIAN WHEAT CROP 
APPROACHES RECORD 


WASHINGTON 
Italy’s 1953 grain harvest are un- 
usually favorable, with outturns of 
small grains at least as large as the 
bumper crops of a year ago expected, 
according to the American Embassy, 
Rome. 


Prospects for 


The wheat crop now appears likely 
to exceed the near-record 1952 har- 
vest of about 295 million bushels. 
Barley is also expected to exceed the 
1952 harvest, while no_ significant 
change is expected fer oats or rye. 

The present promising outlook is 
attributed to fairly abundant rains 
over most areas, starting in mid- 
April and extending to mid-May. 





The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS .. . Red Wing, Minnesota 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. ' 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo, St. Louis, Mo. 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 


Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 




















Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 





WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 














for ALL your Hour. 


SPRING... HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 
COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 


Lay Fe 


BAKERY FLOUR’ 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 














SAN FRANCISC( 
PORTLAND 

LOS ANGELES 
RS BERKELEY 


AMES HARRIS NEVILLE CO. 


MULTEWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 




























MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 


° 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
ry 


1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 




















Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 

















SUPERIOR 
ALE BAG & COTTON MILLS 
for the Atlanta Minneapolis 
MILLING eam New York City 
alles 347 Madison A 
INDUSTRY St. Louis 8 
ibis Winter Haven, Fle 
since base 
los Angeles an Francisco 
1870 Konsos City,Kons. Phoenix 











. . s s 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SFECIALTIES 











. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 











pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Generai Offices: Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the American Stock Exchange 
(formerly the New York Curb market): 

High Low Close Close 
June June 


20, 27, 
1953 1953 1953 
Allied Mills, Ine. 33% 26 26%, 26 
Allis-Chalmers 56%, 40%, 485%, 50% 
Pfd. $3.25 112 56% 56% 100% 
Am, Cyanamid, Pfd. 1384 71% 117% 117% 
A-D-M Co, 60 35 36%, 36 
Borden . S8% Sl D4 54% 
Cont. Baking Co. .) 25 17 22% 23 
Pid, $5.50 . 8 91 91 vit 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 79% 66 69 W% 
Ptd. $7 ° 186 161 162 164 
Cream of Wheat 29% 25 26%, 26 
Dow Chemical 119% «34 35%, 36% 
Pid. S44 A 118', 95% 96 95% 
Gen. Baking Co. 16% 13 13% 13% 
Pid. $8 162 141 149 144 
Gen. Foods Corp. 5H 40% SIM SUM 
Pid. $3.56 105 BRI, BRI, BBY 
General Mills, Inc. 654% S2% S2% 55% 
Pid, 3% 124% 106 106 110 
Pid. 5‘, 128 114 14 115 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 
Ptd. # 159 116 158 


Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of N.Y., 


Pid. $8 ris) 129 143 
Merck & Co. . 39% 18% 19 1954 
Pid. $3.50 . iol 80% 83 a3 
rid. S44. lil v4 94 pil, 
Nath Biscuit Co. 38 29% 35 35% 
Pid. $7 ° 1845, 160 160 161 
Novadel-Agene 24% 13% 23% 
Omar, Ine. 20% 116% 19'4 
Pillsbury M., Ine... 39 31 34 34% 
rtd. $4 . 166% 96% 98 oR 
Procter & Gamble xO Oy Gm GIKm 
Purity Bak. Corp. 37% 275 33% 33 
Quaker Oats Co. . is 25% 264% 25% 
Pid. $6 ; 160 131% 131% 132% 

Ralston Purina 
Co., $3.75 Ptd. 108 27 Bi’, BRIM 
St. Regis Paper Co, 234% 11% 20% 21% 
Pid. $4.40 96 89 92 9 
std. Brands, Ine. 29 21%, 27% 28 
Pid. $4.50 . 96 BOL, BZ RING 
$Sterling Drug 16% 33 33% 38 
Pid, $3.50 . 1044, 87 87% 88 
Sunshine Bis., Ine. 765% 56 68% GRY, 
United Biscuit 
of America 37% 29% 354% 35 
Pid. $4.50 109 ol 102 lor 
Victor Chem, Wks. 34% 245 «(26% O27 
Pid. $3.50 100%, = &8Y 90 90 
Ward Baking Co. 24%, 22%, AVAGO 
Warrants ‘ 9%, 6% 9 9% 
Pid. $5.50 . 116%, 98 100 100 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 13% 15, 
tSafety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. .. - 16% 18 
*Standard Milling Co. 5 9%, 10% 


- +Over counter. tSubsidiary Sterwin Chem- 
icals Ine, 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded June 27: 
Bid Asked 
1 


Burry Biscuit Corp. i% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co. 133% 135 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. “A” 11 11% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 

New York sia : 19 ly, 
Horn & Hardart Corp of 

New York, $5 Pfd. oly 102% 
Wagner Baking Co, i™% x 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. 108% 111 


—— 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
High Low Close Close 
June June 


12, 9, 
1953 1953 1953 
Canada Bread ; 3.50 2.90 290 3.00 
Can. Food Prod. 1 2% 3.30 3.00 
. ere 62 50%, 62 5S 
Catelli Tood, A 19 17 i% 17% 
Consol, Bakeries. 9% 7 i” 8 
Federal Grain 17 4 15% 15% 
General Bakeries 6.00 4.90 5 5M 
Lake of the Woods 334%, 2914 2914 291 hy 
Maple Leaf Mig. 9 6% 8 1% 
Oe 90 80 90 87 
Mid Pacific Grain . 11% 10 11 il 
Ogilvie Flour a 29% 30% 30% 
OE 1.60 144 145 1.46 
Toronto Elevators M4% 12% 12% 12% 
United Grain, A 18 17 17% 17% 
George Weston 32 26% 30% 31 
Pid. 414% 9 91% 9% 95 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 


Bid Asked 


Canada Bread, Pfd. B sy 19 
Can, Bakeries il 12 
Can. Food Prod., A x Ry 
Catelli Food, B 21% 
Federal Grain, Pfd. 25 26 
Inter-City Bak. 14%, 20 
Int. Milling, Pfd.* 1% 86 
Lake of the Woods, Pfd. 140 

McCabe Grain, A 11% 12% 
Reliance Grain 20 

St. Lawrence Flour, Pfd. 125 
Standard Brands 26% 21% 


*U.S. funds. 


35,000 DAIRY PLANTS 
There are about 35,000 plants in 
the U. S. which process milk, butter, 
cheese, ice cream, and other dairy 
products. 


SY-¥ a gelt le Me) Mm ol!) am [e) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Staff of Life” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 














107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 











"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idahoand Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skATTILE, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YORK CITY 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 

















OLD MILL IN THE OZARKS — 
Writing for the Springfield (Mo.) 
News and Leader, Mary Willets re- 
ports in rather romantic vein her 
discovery of a 116-year-old mill still 
grinding its grist up there in the 
hills of Newton County, near a lit- 
tle village with the extraordinary 
name of Jollification. Let’s let her 
tell it: 

“« | And you turn that little wheel 
there until the feel is just right. It 
must be gritty, but not grainy—soft, 
but not floury. That’s the test of 
good milling and of a good miller.’ 
Thus spoke a_ good miller’ in 
Southwestern Missouri the other day. 

“Past history, you say? An out- 
moded vocation? Well, some pleasant 
day take a drive to about 12 miles 
southeast of Granby and watch Frank 
Haskins operate a mill which was 
built a century and 16 years ago. 
Jolly Mill! The pivot upon which 
revolved the life of an early Newton 
County town, known then as Jollifi- 
cation. 

“Turn back the years as you watch 
whole wheat go into the hopper and 
come out graham flour or corn turn 
into corn meal. The whole grain is 
there, including the germ—worth a 
bottle of vitamin pills in any man’s 
language. 

“But it isn’t just the meal. It 
isn’t just an old mill. It’s the song 
of the millrace, the music of the old 
wheels turning. It’s reminiscent of a 
by-gone age when a happy people 
found a new country and stayed to 
build their homes--enough homes to 
start a town. A happy sounding town: 
Jollification. 


@ At First, Corn Liquor — “It is a 
fact that in the beginning, grain did 
not come out of that place in the 
form of pure meal. There was a 
day when it was not an uncommon 
sight to meet a man on_ horseback 
with a bag of corn back of his sad- 
dle and an empty jug in front. When 
the rider headed homeward, the 
weight had shifted to the front, for 
the bushel of corn had become a gal- 
lon of liquor. 

“The distillery was built, it is said 
by John Isbell’s slaves in 1837. The 
hand-hewn timbers were mortised and 
held together with hand-whittled 
pegs. Parts of the old vats may still 
be seen in the upper stories. They 
were about 12 feet in diameter. They 
were converted into grain storage 
bins later. There was always a lit- 
tle wooden box—-a toll box—which 
held the miller’s ‘eighth’ from each 
bushel of grain. 

@ Burrstones from France — “When 
the distillery became a mill, two sets 
of stone burrs were installed—one for 
corn, another for wheat. The burrs 
were brought from France, were 
harder than glass, and sometimes 
compared to diamonds. They pro- 
duced a fine turn of meal and could 
be used for years without sharpening. 
“Capps Creek was dammed and 
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an eight-foot head of water furnished 
ample power. There was pure melody 
when the burrs began to turn—not 
just a sound, but a mood. And the 
countryside became attuned to it. 
The Old Jolly Mill was a way of life. 

“Also significant of a by-gone age, 
bran was a waste product that must 
be dumped by the wayside or taken 
home to pack eggs. 

“The burr meal was a different 
matter. Everything went in but the 
cobs and these could be dumped in- 
to Capps Creek and floated out of 
the way. 


@ Conducted Tour — “When you 
visit Jolly Mill today, Frank Haskins, 
its current owner, will greet you with 
a cordiality that lasts even through 
the score of questions visitors ask. 
To make the trip more memorable, 
take off your shoes, wade the creek, 
duck your head just a little and craw! 
up under the structure to fully ap- 
preciate the size of the hand-hewn 
timbers that support it and the skill 
that has gone into fitting them to- 
gether. 

“While you’re feeling brave, cast 
away any aversion you have for spi- 
der webs and dusky corners and climb 
all the way to the top story. You can 
find almost anything up there, though 
you may not be able to name it. 

“There are old wooden cogwheels, 
wooden conveyors, old-time flour 
reels and bolters, the ancient breast 
wheel, some contraptions to make 
beautiful picket fences with wires 
skillfully twisted and secured between 
the pickets. You may even see the 
old French burrs—-the split varieties 
no longer used in modern mills. 

“Watch your step for holes in the 
floor, cut long ago when the building 
was amply piped for distilling. Do 
take time to look up, though, and note 
the measured markings made by slave 
laborers more than a century ago. 
Some could make only little straight 











but 
and 


lines to indicate the numbers, 
others knew Roman numerals 
marked the timber thus. 


@ Bring Your Own Water! — “On 
the lower floor, Miller Haskins will 
be grinding grain, an experience in it- 
self. He may let you raise the trap 
door to watch the green depths of 
waiting power in the water below. 
Or you may peek through the side 
and watch the fish swimming in the 
the clear water of the outside stream. 

“Any day is a good day to visit 
Jolly Mill. Feed, flour, and meal are 
ground on week days. However, main- 
taining this daily grind has been dif- 
ficult in this past year of low creeks. 
Sometimes the grinding has been lim- 
ited to morning hours and if the wa- 
ter level continues to drop, Haskins 
may tell his customers to bring their 
own water. 

“Good old days? Well, maybe. But 
we've never had a hankering to cool 
a jug in the creek. Seems a lot better 
to hold your hand under the hopper 
and come out with the softest, whitest 
meal that ever had its origin in a 
corn patch. The whole corn is there, 
germ and all, together with a yen to 
add a pinch of salt and soda, a little 
shortening, an egg, and just enough 
buttermilk to stir right. Pop into the 
oven and have plenty of butter ready 
in about 45 minutes. Draw up a chair 
and pour yourself a cup of coffee. It's 
corn pone straight from Old Jolly 
Mill.” 


-———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Nutrition Education 


(From the Second World Food Survey 
of the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization of the United 
Nations) 


HE primary obstacle to the im- 
provement of the diet of the many 
millions who now suffer from under- 
and mal-nutrition is unquestionably 





“Well, sir,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “the other night I was settin’ smokin’ an’ Mis’ Fetchit 






she was talkin’ an’ I got to 
thinkin’ what a fool thing it 
= was that this old world of ourn 
Y/ couldn't find a way to keep 
‘ from wars an’ ruination. An’ 
one thing leadin’ to another, it 
jes’ sort of bore in on me how 
it’s a kind of pity things can’t 
be settled up square an’ fair 


before all the hell-raisin’ begins. I don’t allow my thinkin’s 
goin’ to change things a considerable sight, but it does seem 
jes’ naturally ornery an’ lowdown that the trouble the 
world’s been through an’ all it’s got to go through is jes’ 
because of plumb ignorance an’ suspicion an’ misunderstand- 
in’ that more’n nineteen hundred years ain’t cleaned out of 


the hearts an’ minds of men.” 
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their low economic status and lack 
of purchasing power. In a population 
living at bare subsistence level, the 
choice of food is severely limited and 
indeed often non-existent. The fore- 
most need is to satisfy hunger by ob- 
taining enough calories in the form 
of energy-yielding foods. In such cir- 
cumstances, real dietary improvement 
can scarcely take place without eco- 
nomic development. It is only when 
minimum calorie requirements are 
satisfied, that serious attention can 
be given to the other aspects of die- 
tary improvements. Where the simple 
need is for enough food to keep alive, 
“nutritional balance” is often largely 
of academic interest. 

On the other hand, much can be 
done to improve the diets of popula- 
tions living at intermediate economic 
levels who are not oppressed by ex- 
treme poverty. Faulty food habits, 
based on deep-rooted tradition, preju- 
dice and ignorance are responsible 
for much malnutrition. For instance, 
a serious deficiency disease, called 
beri-beri, is found in Asia and else- 
where among people whose staple 
food is highly milled white rice, which 
has been deprived of the essential 
vitamins because of the mechanical 
milling of the grain to a high degree. 
Although the solution of the problem 
obviously lies in avoiding the use of 
such rice, there are several obstacles, 
mainly of a social and psychological 
character. People accustomed to 
highly milled white rice do not take 
kindly to other kinds of rice, such as 
under-milled and parboiled rices, 
which are more nutritious but less at- 
tractive to the eye and the palate. 

Many other examples of social or 
cultural obstacles could be quoted. 
These may be religious taboos, such 
as those which prohibit eating meat 
from the cow or the pig, or they may 
be individual and collective preju- 
dices, e.g., against the consumption 
of milk, fish, eggs and so on. Some- 
times the taboo or prejudice is not 
related to the consumption of par- 
ticular foods but to their production 
or distribution. For example, raising 
vegetables is considered as an inferior 
occupation in some areas and is there- 
fore undertaken only by immigrants. 

Another important obstacle to im- 
proving diets is the difficulty of popu- 
larizing new and unfamiliar foods. 
General experience indicates _ that 
such popularization, while by no 
means impossible, inevitably takes 
time. The speed and nature of pro- 
posed dietary changes, however de- 
sirable these changes might be from 
the nutritional standpoint, must nec- 
essarily be adjusted to prevailing 
food habits. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


At Middleburg Hospital may be 
seen the Stone Loaf, a punishment 
imposed when an avaricious woman 
refused a slice of bread to a hungry 
child. 
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PARADISE FOR FOOD CRANKS 

ARADOXICAL as it may seem, the place 
Pp where there is the greatest bounty in the mat- 
ter of food supply is the habitation of the world’s 
densest population of food cranks. Herman Steen 
of the Millers National Federation called attention 
to this in a recent address before the Association of 
Food and Drug Officials of the U.S. He remarked 
that despite the authoritative evidence of progres- 
sive improvement which is taking place constantly 
in this country, the character of our food is under 
malicious and continuous attack. 

The cry of the crackpot army is that the 
American peopie are debilitated through defici- 
encies in thier foods and consequently are suffering 
from a wide variety of more or less hidden aii- 
ments ranging from malnutrition to the most 
dreaded diseases known to the human race. Except 
for isolated instances, this charge does not come 
from those who seek to improve foods and the 
methods of making them. It originates almost en- 
tirely with individuals, or organizations created 
by them, who are rightly classed as food faddists 
and nutritional quacks—“persons who nurse or 
sponsor theories about foods and nutrition for 
which there is no scientific basis and whose busi- 
ness it is to promote these theories.” 

Mr. Steen finds a fairly standard pattern of 
activity among the food cranks. It is built almost 
wholly around the theory that the American diet 
is sadly deficient, that many common foods are 
harmful or even dangerous, that malnutrition is 
widespread as a result and that all of us are actual 
or potential sufferers from some ailment, that we 
must adopt a radical change in diet in order to 
avoid disease and regain health, and that it is 
imperative to use some certain kind of “diet 
supplement” or “health food’’ to rescue ourselves 
from the brink of nutritional disaster. 

“Some professional faddists sell ‘diet supple- 
ments’ themselves,” says Mr. Steen, ‘‘much as the 
medicine man of our grandfather's day sold a cure- 
all in a bottle. Others peddle pamphlets or books 
which detail their theories. Most of them have 
some kind of connection with the so-called health 
food stores, or a financial interest in one or more 
products promoted by these stores. Their attacks 
upon certain common foods, such as pasteurized 
milk, wheat flour products and vegetables pro- 
duced by inorganic fertilizers, and in most cases 
many other foods as well, are defamatory in 
character and without foundation in fact. Equally 
violent in tone and likewise without factual basis 
are their attacks upon such agencies as the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration, public health offi- 
cials, the American Medical Assn., nutritional 
authorities and the food industries. The theme 
of all this is that there is a ‘conspiracy’ to send 
the American people to an early grave.” 

Mr. Steen took the trouble to present, in 
picturesque and indignant detail, half a dozen 
typical case histories. He did not mention names, 
but the identities should have been clear enough 
to the food and drug folk. This ilk would be as 
well known to readers of The Northwestern Miller, 
which has never spared them from such nauseous 
and scurrilous information. This journal, in fact, 
has achieved—and long enjoyed—an implacable 
hostility toward the food crank, and has indulged 
it with a certain gusto through lo, these many 
years. 

Sometimes friends have protested in some such 
vein as this: ““Why fuss about the faddists? They 
are most tiresome bores, anyway, so why not let 
them revel to their heart’s content in their yogurt 
and raw nuts and bran flakes and mineral supple- 
ments and blackstrap molasses and vegetables 
grown without taint of chemical fertilizers and all 
the rest of the crackpot stuff which lines the 
shelves of the so-called health food stores? In 
most cases, the faddist diet is unpalatable and 
tiresome and boring—just as wearisome and boring 
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as is the food faddist and his crank notions. Let’s 
eat steak and pastry and beautiful light rolls and 
all the many other delectable things which make 
up a well-balanced diet. Let's enjoy our food and 
let the faddist mourn as much as he pleases over 
the fun the rest of us have from our gastronomical 
delights.” 

Unfortunately, as Mr. Steen so well knows, it 
doesn’t work out that way. If the food quack 
influenced only his own diet, he would not be of 
significant consequence. But it is estimated that 
the diet of 10 million American people is influenced 
to a considerable degree by the purveyors of nutri- 
tional quackery, that to some extent that many 
people are being persuaded they are victims of 
malnutrition though living in a land of plenty. 
There is an alarming number of cases in which the 
health of these persons is seriously undermined as 
a result of following unsound dietary advice given 
by quacks, and it is not at all infrequent for tragic 
consequences to ensue. Medical authorities confirm 
these observations. 

The food crank richly deserves the excoriation 
he has had from industries whose products he has 
traduced. Formerly it seemed necessary to meet 
him head on, and his blood has tinted many a nutri- 
tional battlefield. But industry long since went 
over from defense to offense. Slugging it out with 
the crackpot isn’t as important as it once was. 
Educational campaigns in behalf of the merits of 
a food product have proved increasingly more 
effective in recent years. 

At first most campaigns in support of such 
meritorious foods as bread were promotional in 
character, but now there is a pronounced trend 
toward basic educational work in human nutrition. 
In the flour and baking industries large sums are 
spent each year for this kind of fundamental work, 
and many other food organizations are following 
the same pattern of activity. The results seem to 
make it quite clear, Mr. Steen observes, that food 
faddism and quackery will be put to flight more 
effectively by extensive dissemination of nutri- 
tional facts than by indignant denunciation. 

Nevertheless, let’s not completely abandon the 
weapon of righteous indignation. Bring on your 
crackpot, whenever you smell! one, and let’s give 
him another good swat! 





BREAD !S THE STAFF fF LiFe 


It is impossible to maintain a price above its 
normal level for a protracted period for major 
products without the necessity of restricting 
production. . I hope we shall be able to avoid 
this —Ezra Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF Fr LIFE 


LESS WHEAT FLOUR IN BREAD 
ERHAPS some day it won't be necessary to 
i any wheat flour at ai! in our daily loaf. 
Nutritional thinker-uppers never cease to dream 
up substitutes, and every other week or so one of 
them induces some new replacement ingredient to 
begin thumbing a free ride on our most basic food. 
Often the sponsors are in government, using pub- 
licly-owned laboratories for experimental work- 
shops and the full force of powerful government 
publicity agencies to promote the substitute. 

A current example is high-protein soy flour. 
The Agricuitural Research Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture releases a newsy 
announcement that the use of this product “for 
enriching bread” may help “to improve the Ameri- 
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can diet.” The release says that chemists of the 
Bureau of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry's 
Northern Regional Research Laboratory at Peoria, 
Ill., after four years of work on several thousand 
experimental loaves have concluded that by using 
correct quantities of an oxidizing agent it is pos- 
sible to include 5‘ of defatted soy flour in the 
Wheaten loaf of bread, “thus improving the ratio 
of protein to carbohydrate” without significantly 
impairing loaf volume, dough handling properties 
or crumb character, and sometimes even improv- 
ing crumb color. 

The writer of the government publicity blurb 
adds that “since soy flour is a rich and relatively 
low-cost source of protein, these laboratory find- 
ings should be of special significance in improving 
the diet of low-income groups.” ; 

Dr. C. W. Ofelt and some of his associates at 
the Peoria laboratory presented the soy story 
before the 1953 annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists. Presumably 
they were there by invitation from this scientific 
society, which traditionally and professionally is 
intimately concerned with the Staff of Life and 
with those who provide its chief ingredient. The 
cereal chemists are not reported to have been 
wildly excited about the soy discovery, though it 
is reasonable to assume that they felt toward it 
a polite scientific curiosity. 

Of course, if high-protein soy flour is a great 
boon to humanity, it should somehow find its way 
into our intestines. But why pick on wheat bread 
as the vehicle for getting it there? Five per cent 
of soy flour must displace 5° of wheat flour, of 
which there is plenty in the land and for which 
there is a great surplus supply of the wheat for 
making more of it. 

Is it argued that adding soy flour makes bread 
so much better as to induce the eating of more of 
it, and thus of more of all the ingredients con- 
tained in it, including wheat flour? The Peoria 
scientists make no such claim. And the government 
publicity agent merely argues that it's good for us. 
As a matter of historical fact, fancy and faddist 
innovations in bread making have never added 
very much to per capita bread consumption. The 
significant exceptions have been milk and synthetic 
vitamins, neither of which has replaced wheat 
flour. 

A footnote of indignation may be added because 
of the use of the term “enriched” in the govern- 
ment release. Soy flour is described as an agency 
for “enriching bread.”’ That this invites error is 
demonstrated by the conclusion of a newspaper 
writer that soy flour is ‘‘another supplement to 
put the vitamins in our bread.” The public mind, 
it appears, has caught on to the fact that “enrich- 
ment” is concerned with vitamins. Unfortunately, 
anything that comes along now from the labora- 
tories where they turn out free riders for our daily 
loaf, seems likely to get a welcome under the dis- 
guise of an enriching vitamin. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Nearly everything has been ground up into 
flour, it seems, at one time or another—mostly 
to serve as crackpot substitutes for wheat flour. 
Fish flour must now be added to the list. The 
United Nations International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund plans to use it as a high protein 
food supplement in countries where milk short- 
age causes malnutrition among children. The 
flour resembles instant coffee in appearance and 
is said to be completely free from fish odor or 
taste. It was developed in South Africa and was 
brought to the attention of the United Nations 
people—who took time off to sample it recently 
—by another United Nations agency, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization. FAO and _ the 
United Nations may have heard of the vast sur- 
pluses of exportable evaporated milk in this 
country and elsewhere, but this seems extremely 
doubtful, South African fish is much fancier. 
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Canadian Comment cece By George E. Swarbreck 





Pakisian Gift 

The situation provoked by gifts of 
wheat to Pakistan is as explosive in 
Canada as in the U.S. Officially, the 
Canadian attitude is that what the 
U.S. government chooses to do to al- 
leviate Pakistan’s need is entirely its 
own business and does not call for 
any comment, What they think pri- 
vately is not for publication. Of 
greater interest to the Canadians is 
the attempt to have flour form a pro- 
portion of the gift and in this connec- 
tion there is full agreement with the 
case so expertly put by Herman Fak- 
ler, vice president of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation when he appeared 
before the senatorial authority. 

The Canadian milling industry has 
had to face the same situation during 
the past two years. Under the Colom- 
bo plan for commonwealth develop- 
ment, to which Canada contributes 
many millions of doilars, Pakistan 
has been given large supplies of 
wheat but to all suggestions that 
flour should form a part of the ship- 
ments official ears have been deaf. 
The only government interest was to 
get the wheat to Pakistan and any 
aid to a home industry was seen as 
being of secondary importance. The 
only people who benefited were the 
Pakistan millers. 

Shipments of wheat totaling sev- 
eral million bushels have already 
been moved and more are to follow, 
according to the terms of the pro- 
gram. Counterpart funds, in the form 
of local currency, are collected by 
the government of Pakistan and 
used for capital development. It is 
entirely possible that some of this 
money will be used to provide new 
machinery and equipment for the lo- 
cal flour milling industry for in the 
initial stages of the commonwealth 
program officials stated that it was 
the aim of the plan to improve the 
productive capacity of the country 
to which aid was being given. 

Since the Canadian millers and 
their employees are taxpayers they 
are merely helping to provide greater 
competition for themselves. It is re- 
called that last year the Pakistan 
millers offered to supply Ceylon, one 
of Canada’s premier markets, with 
flour at a time when that country 
was negotiating with both Canada 
and Australia. 


Competition 


That Canadian wheat, of various 
grades, provided by the wheat board 
at the behest of any buyer, is already 
providing competition in traditional 
overseas flour markets is rapidly be- 
coming apparent. 

The situation presented by the 
Egyptian government's desire to buy 
10,000 tons of flour is a case in point. 
The deal, expected to close June 15, 
has been postponed until June 30 
while the buying authority considers 
offers received from the German and 
Dutch millers, presumably proposing 
to use Canadian wheat for any order 
they might get. 

Because of more up to date mills, 
built since the war as part of the 
rehabilitation program, lower labor 
costs and other factors the Germans 
particularly are in a strong position 
to compete. Moreover, they are cur- 
rently working at’ less than 40% of 
their capacity which provides a fur- 
ther incentive to take the business at 
all costs. Former German govern- 


ments have not refrained from pro- 
viding subsidies to help the milling 
industry because of the value of re- 
taining full employment, and if a 
government subsidy is allied with Ca- 
nadian wheat in taking competition 
the millers will find it hard to take. 


Wheat Board Future 


The continuance of the present 
marketing setup in Canada, through 
the operations of the wheat board 
which is in turn controlled by the 
government, appears certain no mat- 
ter which party is returned to power 
at the federal elections Aug. 10. 

Part of the Liberal government’s 
electoral propaganda, particularly 
among the western farmers, is to ac- 
cuse the opposition Progressive Con- 
servatives of being against the wheat 
board. John Diefenbaker, a Conserva- 
tive leader, has denied this accusa- 
tion claiming that he supports the 
board subject to the provision of 
stronger farmer representation. In 
making this point, he was on strong 
ground in his attempts to win the 
wheat growers’ support for the west- 
ern farmers’ organizations have de- 
manded this change on several occa- 
sions. 

In refuting the accusations that the 
Conservatives would seek to abolish 
the board, Mr. Diefenbaker pointed 
out that it was the present govern- 
ing party which did away with the 
board between the wars and that it 
was only the pressure of the war 
situation which forced its return in 
1941. 

The International Wheat Agree- 
ment is also a factor in the current 
political donnybrook. Defending the 


pact, Stuart Garson, a government 
spokesman, maintained that Canada 
would have a good market for wheat 
for many years to come. If Canada 
put up the price of its wheat sky 
high, Europe would grow its own 
wheat, Mr. Garson declared. He add- 
ed that what the Canadian govern- 
ment had done in negotiations for 
the agreement was to try to preserve 
a long term market for the wheat 
Canada produced 10 to 20 years from 
now. 


Socialization 


George Drew, leader of the 
Progressive Conservatives, has been 
accused by the prime minister, Louis 
St. Laurent, of attempting to bring 
socialistic practices to Canadian ag- 
riculture. Mr. Drew had called for 
the establishment of an agricultural 
board for fixing floor prices and for 
efforts to be made to expand and 
restore overseas markets. The criti- 
cism is that the adoption of these 
two points would necessitate an ex- 
tensive policy of subsidization at the 
expense of the Canadian people, in 
their dual capacities of consumers 
and taxpayers. 

But in affixing the label of social- 
ism it is pertinent to comment that 
the present Canadian government has 
little room to talk. Its methods dur- 
ing the past few years would delight 
the heart of any inveterate socialist 
for running through the whole pat- 
tern of marketing is the thread of 
state control. The government, at va- 
rious times, has maintained crop con- 
trols, fixed prices, introduced price 
supports, subsidized the transporta- 
tion of feed grains, regulated exports 
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and imports, and has been deeply en- 
gaged in the buying and selling of 
wheat, to name but one commodity. 
Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, is also engaged 
in the electoral fight, and because it 
is his department which handles the 
marketing of wheat and flour he is 
engaging in a spirited defense of the 
government's marketing policies. Mr. 
Howe has warned that the pressure 
to restrict trade is growing and more 
than ever there is need for a gov- 
ernment that believes in free trade 
and that will fight hard to retain 
existing markets and open new ones. 
He declared “The policy of the Pro- 
gressive Conservative party to keep 
our raw materials at home and to 
refuse to export them until they are 
processed is just the old policy of 
protectionism in a new guise.” 
Flour to Pakistan, for instance. 


Stock Dividend 


A stock dividend has been declared 
by Catelli Food Products, Ltd., a 
leading firm in the Canadian 
spaghetti and macaroni business. 

Paul Bienvenu, president of the 
company who is also a director of 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has an- 
nounced that undistributed income 
available for distribution under a 
clause in the income tax regulations 
totaled $1,340,344 at the end of the 
1949 taxation year. After taxes of 
$201,501 there remained $1,139,292 
available for distribution. 

Mr. Bienvenu added that it had 
been decided to make a distribution 
to stockholders in the form of the 
recently authorized preferred stock 
which will not be subject to tax in 
the hands of the shareholders. The 
dividend will consist of six 1° non- 
cumulative redeemable $1 par pre- 
ferred shares for each share of Class 
A and Class B stock held at June 10, 
1953. 








Overseas Newsnotes «e+ By The Northwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Price Weakness 

The British grain trade, now on 
the verge of near freedom in opera- 
tions, sees the recent fluctuations in 
the price of wheat as symptomatic 
of weakness and individual traders 
have commented that the market in 
both the U.S. and Canada is vulner- 
able. The situation is seen as pro- 
viding support for their contention 
that the ceiling of $2.05 under the 
new International Wheat Agreement 
is too high. 

The weight of supplies is such that 
a dip to $1.55 bu., the agreement 
floor, is accepted as a possibility by 
some experienced men in the trade. 
In theory, if the price sinks even 
lower than that, then subscribers to 
the agreement are compelled to buy 
at $1.55 bu. What is being asked 
with some pertinence is how man) 
of the smaller subscribers will re- 
nege on the agreement once they 
see those outside buying at a cheaper 
rate. Maybe the floor is still a long 
way down but some marketmen claim 
that it is definitely in sight. 

The course of action pursued by 
the Canadian Wheat Board is being 
watched with more than passing in- 
terest by the British for they know 
that despite their attempts to buy 
in Russia, the Danubian countries, 
Turkey and elsewhere they will still 
have to look to Canada for a large 


proportion of their requirements. The 
present price situation makes their 
task of entering the free market 
decidedly easier but it is realized that 
the wheat board still holds the upper 
hand, as do monopoly sellers every- 
where. 

There was some market comment 
on the action of the board in agree- 
ing to absorb the additional freight 
charges for shipments made out of 
maritime ports as opposed to the St. 
Lawrence. While this move was 
aimed at stepping up the flow of 
grain to overseas destinations, some 
profess to see it as indicative of the 
desire of the board to unload as 
much wheat as the market will bear 
without having to refuse orders be- 
cause of transportation difficulties. 

It is confidently expected that the 
pricing policy of the board will un- 
dergo some radical changes in the 
near future, particularly if the weak- 
ness continues. 


Australian Price 


The Australian authorities have 
still not solved the problem of setting 
a domestic wheat price satisfactory to 
state governments, producers and 
consumer. The agricultural council, 
charged with making a decision, has 
adjourned until July 27 during which 
time state governments will examine 
proposals for the new stabilization 
plan. 


Provisionally, it has been suggested 
that the domestic price of wheat for 
flour milling be set at the ascertained 
cost of production f.o.r. at bulk ports 
and for stock feed at the prevailing 
IWA level or at the export price in 
the absence of an agreement. The 
central government has also agreed 
to guarantee that the first 100 mil- 
lion bushels of export wheat will 
return the growers’ ascertained cost 
of production. 

Both New South Wales and Aus- 
tralia have dissented from the pro- 
posals but other local governments 
are to hold ballots among the wheat 
growers to determine their opinion. 

Observers feel that, in view of the 
objections of two states, the stabiliz- 
ation plan is unlikely to be adopted. 
In this event the central government 
will use its export control powers to 
ensure that sufficient wheat is re- 
served for home consumption, while 
the fixing of a domestic price will be 
left in the hands of the state 
ernments. 


Export Sales Up 


Sales of flour on overseas markets 
by the Australian millers in the pe- 
riod Dec. 1, 1952, to the end of May, 
1953, are heading those in the same 
period a year ago by nearly 70,000 
long tons. 

The British have 
bled 


gov- 


more than dou- 


their purchases of Australian 
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flour which now stand at around 
60,000 tons. Ceylon, a market in 
which the Canadians provide acute 
competition for the Australians, has 
also increased the offtake in the six 
month period from 79,572 tons to 
129,346 tons. Other markets where 
Canadian flour is a big seller have 
reduced their Australian require- 
ments, a continued dive being par- 
ticularly noticeable in Egypt where 


sales total only 6,106 tons as against: 


9,883 tons a year ago. 

Both Australia and Canada supply 
free wheat for India under the Co- 
lombo plan for commonwealth devel- 
opment, but there the similarity in 
the arrangement stops. Attempts to 
have part of the Canadian shipments 
go in the form of flour failed to meet 
with any government sympathy 
whereas the Australian millers suc- 
ceeded in selling 45,302 tons in the 
six months under review. This was 
even greater than the total of 31,738 
tons shipped in the corresponding pe- 
riod in the previous year. 


7 ° 
Enrichment 

The Australian millers are not yet 
sold on enrichment. At the general 
meeting of the Bread Manufacturers 
of New South Wales a call was made 
for some competent authority to 
prove that vitamin fortification was 
necessary or highly desirable. When 
that declaration was made, the bak- 
ers, it was stated, would sponsor en- 
richment wholeheartedly. If enrich- 
ment were adopted, it was pointed 
out, a demand would be made for it 
to be made compulsory at the mill- 
stream and for the baker to be cov- 
ered against the cost in his price 
structure. 
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U.K.-Russian Trade Talks 


Expected; Wheat Involved 


TORONTO — The British govern- 
ment is to start trade talks with the 
Russians in the near future, accord- 
ing to informed sources in London. 
Wheat is among the commodities 
listed for examination. 

The Russian authorities have in- 
dicated to the British, by means of 
an oblique approach and using a 
former member of the Socialist ad- 
ministration, Harold Wilson, as an 
emissary, that they are interested 
in extending trade with Britain. 
What ranked as of greatest import- 
ance in British eyes was the realiza- 
tion that, in exchange, the Russians 
would require not strategic war ma- 
terials, but consumer goods. Demands 
for war potential materials have 
caused previous deals to founder, 
whereas requests for other goods 
will be a means of helping some of 
Britain’s depressed industries that 
have been unable to find sufficient 
markets in North America. 

Mr. Wilson, when he was presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, was 
instrumental in arranging big coarse 
grain deals with Russia, and observ- 
ers believe that the Russians took 
advantage of his presence in Mos- 
cow, on business for his private em- 
ployers, to discuss trade matters of 
a general nature. Some diehard Con- 
servatives in London have seen the 
use of a Socialist politician for this 
purpose as offensive to the present 
government, but the authorities 
themselves have seized the opportu- 
nity to initiate discussions. Condi- 
tions for a major deal in wheat are 
seen as propitious. 


Not First Indication 

Mr. Wilson’s message was not the 
first indication in recent weeks of 
Russia’s desire to extend markets 
in western Europe. Attention was 
drawn to the matter at the April 
conference of the United Nations 
Economic Commission for Europe in 
Geneva. Heading the commission is 
a Swedish economist, Gunnar Myr- 
dal, who has taken a prominent part 
in East-West trade discussions in 
recent years, all aimed at selling 
more Russian grain to the West. 
These attempts proved abortive, on 
one occasion because Russia was 
found not to have the supplies 
claimed and on another because of 
the exorbitant prices demanded. The 
Russians have always been support- 
ers of the commission, and there is 
at least one Communist representa- 
tive on Mr. Myrdal’s staff. 

The Russian approach is seen as 
coming at the right time by the 
British because they are showing in- 
creasing anxiety about the drain on 
dollar reserves caused by the need 
to buy wheat in North America. 
However, the British would prefer 
bilateral negotiations rather than a 
round table conference involving 
several countries, and the talks now 
forecast are a result of this pref- 
erence. 

Russia is only one of several coun- 
tries from which Britain hopes to 
secure wheat in order to cut down 
dollar expenditure. All indications 
point squarely to the fact that the 
British are not anxious to divert 
their trade from Canada and, with 
this in mind, the authorities are re- 
ported to be watching hopefully for 
some signs that not only wheat but 
feed grains and lumber, other com- 
modities obtainable from Russia, can 
be bought from Canada without us- 


ing dollars or by some compromise 
payment arrangement. 

In this connection some financial 
experts have suggested that a sys- 
tem of limited convertibility be initi- 
ated under which the British pound 
could be freely converted into Ca- 
nadian dollars. Though outright con- 
vertibility is not yet feasible, an 
arrangement on these lines, it is sug- 
gested, would make purchasing in 
Canada easier for the British, thus 
maintaining the normal flow of trade. 
There is, as yet, no evidence in Ca- 
nadian government circles that any 
deviation from the normal methods 
of financing is being considered. 

Predicts Buying 

Clarence D. Howe, minister of 
trade and commerce, who returned 
from a Coronation visit to Britain 
June 11, stated that he was sure that 
Britain would continue to buy wheat 
from Canada. He pointed to im- 
proved economic conditions in the 
U.K. as evidence of his contention. 

On the other hand, feeling in 
Britain is that Britain's improved re- 
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sources should not be used to buy 
dollar wheat if necessary supplies 
can be obtained elsewhere. 
Whatever supplies of wheat are 
obtained from Russia and other coun- 
tries will result in a cutback in the 
offtake from Canada. Similarly, it 
is feared, the purchases of flour will 
dip proportionately. Even if the price 
payable elsewhere is higher, tire 
will be the compensatory factor of 
finding a market for British con- 
sumer goods in the Russian cun- 
trolled export market. The Canadians 
have been accused of looking upor 
the sterling-dollar problem as one 
capable of solution by the U.K. only 
The British feel that the problem is 
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CABLE ADDRESS “JAMESRICH” 





_e JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA e@ 
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Many years of satisfaction 
stand behind these famous 
brands. They have won 


consistent excellence of 
baking performance. They 


the best in the market. 





KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA 2, KANSAS 
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@ CAPACITY 
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wheat producing 
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Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill. 


Dallas, Texes 
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The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Caneda 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
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not the concern of the sterling area 
only and, if Canada wishes to con- 
tinue to find markets for wheat, flour, 
coarse grains, lumber and other lead- 
ing export items, then some help 
must be given in solving the problem. 

If the proposed multilateral deals 
involving on the one hand, Russia 
and the Communist controlled coun- 
tries of eastern Europe, and the 
western European importing nations 
on the other, Canadian trade will 
take a double beating. 

Holland is a case in point. In 1952 
this country took 12.4 million bushels 
of whee‘ from Canada as well as a 
large quuiutity of coarse grains. Rus- 
sia supplied 2,348,800 bu. and a 
slightly higher total of coarse grains. 
The quality was reported to be good 
and the prices, though high, were 
worth while because of the large 
orders placed by the Russians in the 
Dutch shipyards. If more of the 
Dutch grain requirement is taken 
from Russia, then purchases from 
Canada will be cut. 

What some observers fear is that 
Russia’s next step will be an entry 
into the flour market. Many new 
mills have been built in recent years, 
and supplies are now more plenti- 
ful, according to reports from Mos- 
cow (The Northwestern Miller June 
2, page 12). Russia’s interest in flour 
could extend beyond western Europe 
to take in the Mediterranean area 
and the Orient. The long hauls, it 
has been suggested, might be pro- 
hibitive, but there have been rumors 
in the past year of Russian offerings 
of flour to such widely separated 
markets as Egypt, India and the 
Orient. 

The consensus in Britain is that 
a settlement of the sterling-dollar 
impasse is a necessity if Canada’s 
place in the world wheat and flour 
markets is to be maintained. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EKCO PRODUCTS PLANS 
NOVEL SALES MEETING 

CHICAGO—The Ekco Products Co. 
will hold a joint meeting of its entire 
housewares and bakery division sales 
organizations at the Oakton Manor 
Hotel, Pewaukee, Wis. June 28-July 
3, it was announced at the firm’s 
headquarters here. 

Opportunities for individual and 
organized sports, such as _ fishing, 
swimming, boating, golf and softball, 
will be interspersed with the business 
sessions during the six-day meeting, 
for the approximately 180 Ekco sales- 
men and sales officials who are ex- 
pected to attend. 

The meeting will open with a din- 
ner on Sunday evening, June 28, at 
which the Ekco men will be welcomed 
by chairman Arthur Keating. Plans 
for the sessions will be outlined by 
John G. Brooks, vice president in 
charge of housewares’ sales and 
Thomas C. Dillon, vice president in 
charge of bakery sales. 

On the succeeding days the house- 
wares and bakery divisions will hold 
separate business meetings at which 
sales, advertising and promotional 
plans for the second half of 1953 will 
be presented and explained. 





———=—BREAD iS6 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WHEAT EXPORTS DIP 

BALTIMORE—Wheat exports from 
the port of Baltimore declined in May 
over figures for the corresponding 
month a year ago, according to the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce. A 
total of 2,112,133 bu. were exported 
last month compared to 3,992,396 bu. 
in May, 1952. Corn exports were up, 
with 4,273,578 bu. exported last month 
as against 3,243,648 bu. in May a year 


ago, 
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Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 
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‘““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





( ntinued from page 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic. One mill reported sales at 
240; in others, they averaged 48%. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 
Prices June 26 were down 10@13¢ 
sack, compared with the previous 
week 

Oklahoma City: Flour sales last 
week averaged 17‘%, compared with 
500% a week earlier. Operations 
were 85%, compared with 100% a 
week earlier. Prices closed 10¢ lower 
on family flour and on bakery. Quo- 
tations, Celivered Oklahoma _ points, 
June 27: carlots, family short pat- 
ent $6.70@7.15, standard patent 
$6.3546.55; bakery, unenriched in 
paper bags, short patent $5.65@5.75, 
standard patent $5.55@5.65, straight 
grade $5.45@5.55; truck lots 204@ 
50¢ higher on all grades. 
Texas: Sales last week were only 
10 to 15% of capacity, in small lots 
for nearby shipment, both bakers and 
family. Running time averaged little 
better than three days. Prices were 
unchanged on family but 25¢ sack 
lower on bakers and 15¢ off on 
clears. Quotations June 26: extra 
high patent family $7@ 7.20, high pat- 
ent $6.70@6.90; standard bakers, un- 
enriched $5.45@5.65; first clears, un- 
enriched $4.70@4.80, delivered TCP. 
After the flurry of 
market's low point the 
week before, business fell off for 
mills of this area last week. Sales 
were limited to small lots to those 
who did not book at the low point. 
A large segment of the trade con- 
tinued to hold back on long-range 
bookings, feeling the market would 
fall further. Toward the end of the 
week, as prices headed downward 
again, interest picked up. Shipping 
directions were fair with mills op- 
erating at 75%, with the outlook of 
somewhat less for this week. Pre- 
miums on wheat fell 1¢ and options 
5S¢ to put prices down 10¢. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, June 27: 
hard winter family short patent, in 
cottons $5.8545.95; bakers short 
patent, in papers $5.05@5.10; stand- 
ard $4.59@5. 


Hutchinson: 
buying at the 


South 


New Orleans: Extreme dullness 
prevailed in the flour business last 
week and even a decline in prices was 
no stimulant for sales. Buyers appear 
hesitant in adding to their present 
small bookings at higher prices and 
the decline in prices apparently en- 
courages them to follow this policy. 
Only a small volume of business was 
negotiated on all types of flour, with 
hard winters from Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas mills having the edge per- 
centagewise 

The demand for northern springs 
was extremely quiet, with sales little 
more than fill-ins as buyers in gen- 
eral seem to feel the differential over 
hard winters is too great. The con- 
sumption of northern springs has 
been on a decline for several weeks. 

Soft winters were sold in modest 
amount to the cookie and cracker 
bakers, in some instances for 120-day 
shipment, although most of the busi- 


ness was to cover replacement. Cake 
flours were again in poor demand, 
with only small sales being made. 
Retail cake sales continue to decline. 

Shipping directions have not shown 
any improvement, which is in line 
with the decrease in production of 
baked goods. Stocks on hand showed 
a further decline and could now be 
considered slow. Export flour sales 
are quiet, with only routine amounts 
being worked to European and Latin 
American countries. 

Quotations, June 26, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall paper bags: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.50@5.70, 
standard $5.35@5.50, first clear $4.80 
a@4.85; spring bakery short patent 
$6.15 6.25, standard $6.05 G 6.30, first 
clear $5.9046.15, high gluten $6.254 
6.45; soft wheat short patent $5.15@ 
5.45, straight $4.80@5.05, first clear 
$4.05@ 4.30, high ratio cake $5.50@ 
5.85; Pacific Coast cake $7.05@ 7.15, 
pastry $6.3506.45. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis  approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Central West 


Chicago: Sales of flour fell off 
sharply in the central states during 
the week ending June 27, a fairly 
natural development following the 
heavy bookings of the previous pe- 
riod. Total sales were thought to be 
around 100% of capacity, as com- 
pared to around 170% in the previous 
week. 

It was thought that most big bak- 
ers are pretty well booked up for 
some time in advance, and that sales 
during the week were composed of 


loose ends and fill-in orders hanging 
over from the week ending June 20. 
Prices dipped in the current week 
from peaks reached in the foregoing 
period, but still were above the level 
at which the heavy bookings were 
made. 

Soft wheat flour business tapered 
off as well, with sales consisting 
mostly of cracker-cookie and inter- 
mediate cake types for early ship- 
ment. Family flour business also vir- 
tually came to an end for the time 
being and shipping directions were 
said to be slow. 

Quotations June 27: spring top 
patent $6.0546.25, standard $5.99 
6.15, clear $5.40@5.60; hard win- 
ter short $5.31@5.37, 95% patent 
$5.2105.32, clear $4.79; family flour 
$7.55; soft winter short $6.17@ 7.03, 
standard $4.3006.33, clear $4.254 
6.15. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported 
that buyers showed very little in- 
terest in flour last week. They are 
Waiting to see if lower wheat prices 
will be reflected in cheaper flour 
prices. Sales last week were reported 
light. Shipping directions were only 
moderate, and mill running time was 
just fair. The demand for clear flours 
was good. 

Elsewhere in the area mills re- 
port that bakery flour buying has 
been quite spasmodic, with an_ in- 
crease in bookings on declines in 
prices and a complete drying up of 
interest on advances. At no time has 
there been a general buying wave 
and most purchases have been for 
a maximum of 60 days. Hard wheat 
bakery flours figured about 13¢ un- 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


— Exportir 
United Statest 


Guaranteed - 
purchases Wheat 


Importing 
countries 
Austria 
Belgiun 
Bolivia® 
Brazil 
Ceylon* 
Costa Rick 
(Cuba 
Denmark* 
lbbominiean 
Ecuador* 
Egypt* 
El Salvad¢ 
Germans 
(;reece : 
(juatemala* 
Haiti* 
Honduras* 
Iceland 
India* 
Indonesiatt 
Ireland’ 
Israel*® 
Italy 
Japan* 
Lebanon 
Liberia* 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua 
Norway* 
Panama’** 
Peru*® ° 
Philippines* 
Portugal* 
Saudi Arabia 
Spain* 3 
Sweden* - 6 
Switzerland 5,430 
Un. of S. Africa 023 
U. K 77.068 53 O45 
Venezuela ' if 4 2,695 


Flour 


Total 580.917 " 12.359 
(;uaranteed 
Balance 


quantities, exporting countries 

tSales 
through June 19, 1953 
made until further 


losed 


*( at 
Juota 


notice 


confirmed by (CCC through June 23 


*“(Juota June 4 1953 


countries—total sales 
Total 
2.464 10,787 
13,674 20,127 
2,436 ere 2,802 
2,646 886 
° 614 
1A 
‘ 4 
1,621 
274 
844 
405 
t. 468 
356 
915 
O30 
371 
320 
61 


+490 


Australiat Canadat Francet 


2,754 
5, 369 
378 
76.6323 


5,929 


28,657 3, 3st 053,416 
35 1,089 580,917 
6,343 709 7,501 
Wheat Council 


ttSales may not be 


corded by 


der the previous week, spring wheat 
flours were unchanged and soft wheat 
cracker flours were off about 5¢. 
Clears have been in good demand 

Quotations, St. Louis, June 25: in 
cottons, top soft patent $5.65, top 
hard $7.55, ordinary $5.55; in 100-Ib. 
papers, bakers soft winter short 
patent $5.40, cake $5.40, pastry $4.40, 
soft straights $4.60, clears $4.35; 
hard winter short patent $5.35, stand- 
ard patent $5.20, clears $5.05; spring 
short patent $6.10, standard $6, clears 
$5.95 


New York: The market settled 
down into routine activity last week 
after the spurt of business the pre- 
ceding week. Buyers were satisfied to 
coast on their contracts for a while, 
with occasional fill-in takings, and 
the only sales of consequence were 
very limited bookings of southwest- 
erns by one or two independent 
bakers. 

The larger trade, with very little 
flour on mill books, continued to 
buy on price-date-of-shipment basis. 
Many independents also held off on 
long time commitments in apparent 

<pectation of lower wheat levels fol- 

wing heavy receipts. 

Reports of occasional price 
counts were still heard on most 
flour. Clears, however, were excep- 
tionally strong and many mills were 
oversold and unable to offer at ‘all. 
Odd car offerings of soft wheat flours 
by eastern mills at about 50¢ dis- 
count and some middle western quo- 
tations for 120-day shipment brought 
no interest. Not only did the trade 
expect lower prices with expanded 
harvesting, but there was also con- 
siderable complaint over the cur- 
rent cake demand. A decline of 50¢ 
in advertised brands of cake flour 
drew practically a blank from buy- 
ers. Prices generally were about 15¢ 
lower. 

Quotations June 27: spring family 
flour $7.85, high glutens $6.5146.64, 
standard patents $6.2646.39, clears 
$5.8846.22; southwestern short pat- 
ents $5.87@6.01, standard patents 
$5.67@5.81; high ratio soft winters 
$5.90@6.55, straights $4.757@5.30. 


Buffalo: Production of flour in 
this area picked up last week when 
direction orders on the flour that was 
recently booked began to come in. 
Running time of all mills was near 
90% of capacity and it was predicted 
that the next few weeks should see 
as good a rate of production. 

Sales were reported on the upturn 
again after the lull following the 
first good business the mills have 
had in several months. A good sale 
of family flour was reported. The late 
reduction of 20¢ was a good argu- 
ment. All other types of flour showed 
reductions of up to 20¢ as a result of 
a downturn in grain values. Millfeeds, 
while heavy in production, were in 
good demand. A downturn in hard 
winter flours was noted. Excellent 
growing weather together with pre- 
dictions of an abundant supply of 
northwestern grain took the edge off 
wheat prices, and this was reflected 


‘ 


dis- 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on carload lots, prompt delivery: 





basis of 








Chicago Mpls. Kans, City tSt. Louis Buffalo 
Spring familys Cc ane DEORE 8... oc. -8..-8 $7.73 @7.75 
Spring top patent 6.05 @6.25 a, ae S ee eas eats 2 ‘a 
Spring high gluter F ommas ese@aee S25O60 ot tee es ---@... 6.74@6.76 
Spring short i ‘ ioe 5.92 @6.03 ow .@6.10 6.59%46.61 
Spring standard 2s 7 5.99@6.15 6.82@5.93 cee @6.00 6.48@6.51 
Spring first clear - ... 5.40@5.60 §.4005.60 es. ---@5.95 5.94@5.96 
Hard winter family oe tet case 5.65@ 7.15 W75E “a 
Huard winter hort 5 -@ 5.25@5.30 W535 ; a 
Hard winter tandard .@ 5.154 5.20 “5.20 5.77@5.79 
Hard winter first clear a 4.300 4.50 “5.05 5.47@5.49 
soft winter family «...sciccssecee er _ a“ “5.65 t 
Soft winter short patent ........ + @ wer eh a5.40 474 0 
Soft winter standard oD onc re. . @ wc. pieo a 
Soft winter straight - eer iva -@4.60 5.32@5.35 
Soft winter first clear ree sas ee -@4.35. 5.12@5.15 
Kye flour, white 4000 4.13 a. ---@4.68 4.81@4.83 
Rye flour, dark 3.00@ 3.13 o@ ccc +.-@3.93 4.060 4.08 
Semolina, standard, bulk 6.65 @ 6.80 % wee + @7.15 7.45@7.50 
tramily in cotton, rest in) paper. 
New York Phila, Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 








Spring family : $...@7.85 $...@... §...@7.87 $7.50@7.75 $...@ 
Spring high eluten ; 6.5106.64 6.70@6.80 GC.77@6.85 6.4006.67 6.25064 
Spring short " re a 6.50@6.60 6.52046.60 6.300@6.57 6.15@6.2! 
Spring standard wa . 62646.39 6.4506.55 6.4246.50 6.1506.45 6.05 M6. 36 
Spring tirst clear 5SS@6.22 5.900@6.00 SS8Ta@6.17 5.7506.36 9046.1 
Hard winter short ; woes) 887@6.01 6.05@6.15 5.93@6.03 5.74@5.99 5.50@5.70 
Hard winter tandard eee) « §6.67@56.81) 6.000@6.10 5.73@5.83 5.59@5.79 5.35 @5.50 
Hard winter first clear P se. ee cor ; ‘ @. . a“ 1.800 5.00 
Soft) winter hort patent. ee one @ acs owc@. ee a deve oo @ 1... &.15@6.45 
Soft winter straight 1.754 5.30 oe @ 5.024 5.27 -+-@ 

Soft winter first clear BP ces a ; “ ooo @ eo 

Rye flour, white ‘ 1.60@4.70 4.65 @4.75 a 1.50@4.68 ; ia 
Rye flour dark ° ° a os er ‘ a 3.684 3.90 . a 
Semolina standard, bulk - T32@7,47 ied ane rs, 7.41 7.47 a 


Seattle Toronto **Winnipes 


Family patent ‘ $...@7.40 Spring top patent ..$12.50@12.80 $12.10@12.80 
Hluestem @6.57 Spring second patent 11.90@12.20 11L.10@11.80 
takery wrades . 6.61 Winter exportst ...-@ 4.50 “at 
Pastry -@6,29 


1100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s 
Fort William and 


Montreal-Halifax. *100-lb. papers. **For delivery between 


British Columbia boundary. 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end 
caurload lots 








reviews, are based on 
indicated points 


market 
f.o.b. at 


millfeed quotations, summarized from the 
prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, 

Buffalo Philadelphia 
$47.50 48.50 $....@56.00 S. 


Chicago Boston 


$45.00 @ 46.00 $ 


M-nneapolis 
42.00 


, 053.00 
tran 263 


Standard midd 51.00 S150 aay 51l.00@ 52.00 @ 58.0 ase 

Flour midd 56.00 56.50 @ sone 58.5040 59.50 hs “a a 

Red cdo DH. 50 58.00 ah2.50 59.00ad 60.00 aba “A 
Kansas City St. Louis rt. Worth New Orleans Seattle 

Bran $40.00 40.25 $46.50 46.75 es: @5LO0 $52.00 53.50 $ “a 

Shorts pied 44.50 50.50@ 51.00 a 55.00 56.004 57.50 a 

Mill run “ : a cao. és ee aol 


Bran Shorts Middlings 


$54,004 56.00 
12.00 @ 44.00 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


$57.00 @59.00 
14.00 @ 46.00 


GRAIN FUTURES=—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


$59.00 @61L.00 
47.00 @ 49.00 














WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis ——--———Chicago-———_——. -~—Kansas City—,. Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. Dec. Mar. July Sept. Dec. July Sept 
June 2 826 212% 197% 201% 208 213% 204 208% 213% £364 367 
June 25 ‘ 7% 214% 198% 203 209% 215 205% 210% 214% 366 369 
June 24 27% «606212% 195% 200 206% 212% £204 208% 213 366 369 
June 25 14 210% 193% 198 204% 210% 2O1% 205% 210 365% 368% 
June 26 19% 209% 192 196 202% 208% 199% 20414 209 365 368% 
CORN ooo RYE \— OATS 
Chicago Chicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
July Sept. July Sept. July Oct. July Sept July Sept. July Sept 
June 22 THSt. LHOMm TIS % 142% 128% 131% 34% 74% 73% 70 69 
June 28 153% 151 141% 145 131 134% 136% y TO% 69% 
June 24 154% 150% 140 ass 1304 133 35% 69% 68% 
June 2s 153 Lh 141% 128% 13 68% 68% 
June 26 ..154% 150 139 125% 12 68% GSK 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S 
of Trade, in bushel 





as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
(e's omitted), June 18. and the corresponding date of a year ago 
-—Wheat— -——Corn—— -—Oats—. 


-—Rye—, -Barley 











1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 

Raltimore 1.330 1,068 2,396 706 1 73 51 = 
HRoston 3 . ‘ 
Buffalo 13,170 3,927 588 2,714 1,972 1.746 72 12 156 1.445 

Afloat Hol 982 
Chicage 1941 1,681 2,862 10,560 2,191 9,022 3,87 169 61 161 
leuluth 29,372 TS.485 235 Sul 1,738 1,012 5a 3 i7s 5,324 
Enid 40,768 --27,791 - ; . 
rt Worth 17,331 7,762 109 135 t24 12s s 11 10 
Galveston 2,023 787 
Hutehinsen IS,S57 8,521 
Indianapol Ma 322 Mse 2,187 in E37 rs | 
Kansas City SL,LSS 9.425 aS i 1.625 Hs 1 241 94 30 , 
Milwaukee 1,378 129 617 877 193 le 1 1.074 Ley 
Minneapoli 13.087 4.827 ogg ‘$788 2,297 1,537 il wo 1.788 674 
New Orlean te Aug 442 425 
New York 1.357 292 7 115 1 

Afllox: 7 
Omaha 11 1.290 1.424 120 5 a4 1 
Peoria s 389 
Philadelphia 1,285 311 13 ) 15 
Sioux City 673 $25 Tal 32 11 % 
St. Joseph 1ige “5 172 9 6 il 
St Loui 4 2g 7 A » ” 16 29 
Wichita 15,742 ; l 
Lakes 196 . 1649 
Canals . 210 R 

Total 223,270 101,355 15,592 31,473 9,509 14,048 2.716 1,189 4,132 12,2 





in this area in pricing of flour. A pick 
up in export allocations to this area 
is being looked for within the next 
week or so due to government alloca- 
tions of aid funds to several European 
and South American countries to pur- 
chase flour. 

Quotations June 27: Spring family 
$7.734@7.75, high gluten $6.74@6.76, 
short patents $6.59@6.61, standard 
$6.48@6.51, first clears $5.9475.96; 
hard winter standard $5.77 @5.79, first 
clears $5.47@5.49; soft winter short 
patents $5.47@5.50, straights $5.32@ 
5.35, first clears $5.12@5.15. 

Boston: The local flour market was 
irregular last week. An early rise 
in springs was more than cancelled 
in the late trading, with one excep- 
tion, high gluten, which held most of 
the advance, closing 9¢ higher. Oth- 
er grades were unchanged to l1¢ net 
lower for the week. Hard winters 
were weak with one temporary re- 
covery spurt in mid-week but finally 
closed 11@16¢ lower for the period. 
Most soft wheat flours were steady, 
high ratio being the exception, clos- 
ing 15¢ lower. 

Most of the trading activity dur- 
ing the week was on the casual side, 
with the buyer merely entering the 
market for an immediate or nearby 


requirement. There was very little 
confidence in the price picture as 
measured by the trading interest, 


but this was more or less expected 
as some of the larger operators were 
substantial buyers in the preceding 
week. The reports from the wheat 
harvesting sector indicated further 
storage difficulties and the likely 
possibility of future bargain days. 
Reports were rife that many farm- 
ers were selling wheat well below 
the loan price and this only intensi- 
fied the average purchaser's deter- 
mination to sit the deal out and 
await better buying opportunities. 

Quotations June 27: spring short 
patents $6.52@6.60, standards $6.42 
06.50, high gluten $6.77@6.85, first 
clears $5.87@6.17; hard winter short 
patents $5.93@6.03, standards $5.73 
@5.83; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57 
@6.82, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.02@5.27, high ratio $5.92@6.67; 
family $7.87. 

Pittsburgh: After the large sales of 
the previous week, apathy again set- 
tled on the flour market. Bakers not 
interested in buying in the spell of 
lower flour prices continued to show 
no interest. Some mill representatives 
said that after their mills phoned 
that they had some advantageous 
prices on spring patents, they sold 
some orders of moderate volume. In 
hard southwesterns some fill-ins were 
sold. Commitments on hard winters 
extended to 120 days while the spring 
patents were mostly for prompt ship- 
ments. Directions were fair to good. 

Some fill-in orders for soft wheat 
pastry and cake flours were reported, 
with several cracker bakers of the 
area buying pastry patents on com- 
mitments of 30 to 120 days. 

Hot weather lessened demand for 
bakers’ products last week, but a 
good Fourth of July trade was indi- 
cated. 

Quotations June 27: Hard Kansas 
bakers’ standard patent $5.5975.79, 
medium patent $5.64@5.89, short pat- 
ent $5.74@5.99; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.15@6.45, medium patent $6.20 
@ 6.50, short patent $6.30@ 6.59, clears 
$5.75 @6.36, high gluten $6.40@6.67; 
family patent, advertised brands $7.50 
@7.75, other brands $5.99@6.92; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.05@7. 

Philadelphia: The new decline in 
Wheat last week had the effect of 
heightening buying resistance on the 
local market, but it failed to pro- 
voke a corresponding setback in flour 
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and most prices were holding close 
to the levels which prevailed the 
week before. This combination of cir- 
cumstances meant that dealings as a 
whole were on a restricted basis, 
with much of the activity represent- 
ing the modest purchases of those 
whose stocks reached a low point. 
Reports indicated that both springs 
and hard winters figured in the buy- 
ing which did develop, and these 
orders were said to originate with 
the smaller and medium-sized es- 
tablishments which remained on the 
sidelines when many decided to seek 
additional coverage during the pe- 
riod when markets were under strong 
pressure. Mill representatives found 
that chains and large independents 
were giving close attention to day- 
to-day developments. 
Indications were that 
tional downward revision 


any addi- 
in costs 


would stimulate a larger flow of 
orders and the total amount in- 
volved might be rather large, even 


though there has been a _ long-nur- 


tured reluctance to engage in for- 
ward commitments. The thinking 
here is that the lengthy period of 


shying away from extended cover- 
age because of one uncertainty after 
another has caused both bakers and 
jobbers to decide that they would 
prefer not to be operating so close 
to the vest. 

However, such thinking is bound 
to be tempered by the realization that 
an over-supply’on hand can be cost- 
ly if there is a subsequent drop. 
And many are convinced that values 
have not touched bottom because the 
full impact of the new crop has not 
yet exerted itself. Meanwhile, bakers 
say their buying appetites continue 
to be dampened by the drag in re- 
tail demand for baked goods and 
they indicate that any real measure 
of improvement would find them in a 
better frame of mind. 

Quotations June 27: spring high 
gluten $6.70@6.80, short patent $6.50 
@6.60, standard $6.45@6.55, first 
clear $5.90@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.05@6.15, standard $64 
6.10; soft winter western $5.45@ 
5.70, nearby $5.10@5.30. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was 
quiet last week. Quotations June 27: 
family patent $7.40, bluestem $6.57, 
bakery $6.61, pastry $6.29. 

Portland: Milling production in- 
creased sharply in the Pacific North- 
west last week, with Philippine buy- 
ing heavy and also some for the 
army. Original bookings to the Phil- 
ippines amount to 400,000 sacks, fol- 
lowed later by 250,000 sacks. This 
was pretty well spread around among 
the mills because of the early ship- 
ment wanted June 30 for the first 
lot and July 12 for the second. Do- 
mestic bookings have also shown 
some improvement as wheat prices 
remain firm for the cash article. 
But future commitments have not 
yet reached any proportions because 
of the uncertainty on milling prices. 

Quotations June 27: high gluten 
$6.96, all Montana $6.68, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.72, bluestem bakers 
$6.74, cake $7.43, pastry $6.53, whole 
wheat 100% $6.11, graham $6.04, 
cracked wheat $6.04. 


Canada 


Winnipeg: Class 2 export sales ac- 
counted for almost all of the flour 


worked from Canada last week. The 
bulk total was 106,000 bbl., and only 
3,500 bbl. went to the following IWA 
destinations: Costa Rica, Guatemala, 
Bermuda, 


Nicaragua, Venezuela, 
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Netherlands Antilles and Belgian 
Congo. The remainder was worked 
to Jamaica, Trinidad, Korea, Greece, 
Barbados, Colombia, Guatemala, 
Saudi Arabia, Japan, Granada, Fl 
Salvador, Siam, Indonesia, Singapore, 
Dominican Republic, Yugoslavia, Bo- 
livia, U.K., Nicaragua and Venezuela. 

While domestic trade is moderate, 
mills are operating to capacity on 
completion of export orders, some 
of which will be for IWA account 
prior to the close of the crop year 
July 31. Quotations June 27: top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and British Columbia 
boundary $12.10@12.80, second pat- 
ents $11.10@11.80, second patents to 
bakers $10.85@11.05; all prices cash 
carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: The growth of 
competition for the world’s available 
flour business is having an increas- 
ingly detrimental effect on Canadian 
export participation, and already 
some foreign millers, with supplies 
surplus to their own domestic con- 
sumption, are biting into the trade. 
The Egyptian deal, involving 40,000 
tons, is illustrative of this situation 
because the Canadian millers have 
found themselves facing serious com- 
petition from Germany, Holland, 
Hungary and Austria. It is expect- 
ed that orders will be placed June 
30, but the eventual destination of 
the business has not yet been re- 
vealed. 

The mills, after working at or near 
capacity during June, are facing a 
leaner time in July. Routine business 
is being worked, and British Guiana 
was an entrant into the market last 
week. 

The domestic market has been 
more active than usual, but the stock- 
piling undertaken by the larger bak- 
ers in recent weeks is expected to 
result in a smaller demand during 
July. Quotations June 27: top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada $12.50 
@12.80 bbl., seconds $11.90@12.20 
bbl., bakers $11.80@12.10 bbl., all 
less cash discounts in 98’s_ cotton 
mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
cartage where used 

There are signs of increasing ac- 
tivity in the winter wheat flour mar- 
ket, as a result of an upsurge of in- 
quiries from overseas outlets. Com- 
petition, however, is acute with Eu- 
ropean, Australia and Argentinian 
mills being particularly active. The 
weakening price level for wheat, how- 
ever, may permit Canada to meet 
the competition. Quotations June 27: 
export $4.50 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Mont- 
real-Halifax; domestic $10.56 bbl. 

The price of winter wheat is still 
dipping and those farmers who held 
part of their last year’s crop in the 
hope of getting a high price have 
missed out. The carryover is heavy, 
and new crop wheat is reported to 
have changed hands at $1.65 bu. 
Quotations June 27: $1.68@1.70 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: The export flour trade 
out of this port during the week 
was generally slow, continuing the 
pattern which has prevailed for some 
time. The only business in any size 
confirmed here was flour to the Phil- 
ippines for June and July shipment. 

This Philippine business, consist- 
ing of extra quantities of IWA flour 
made available through the Canadian 
Wheat Board, was the result of 
American offerings of IWA flour 
over and above the regular Philip- 
pine quota, the extra amount to car- 
ry over Manila buyers during the in- 
terim between the end of their old 
IWA allocation and the setting of 
the new crop year allotments. 

Authorities in Manila have an- 
nounced the end of PRISCO, the of- 
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ficial government control agency in 
Manila effective June 30 af-er which 
all licenses will be issued by the 
government. What effect this will 
have on new business is not known, 
but in view of the long series of dif- 
ficulties experienced by Canadian 
shippers with licenses under the old 
PRISCO setup, it is hoped that the 
new arrangement will be an _ im- 
provement in trading relations. 

Hong Kong and Singapore buyers 
show no interest in Canadian offer- 
ings of flour at present since they 
have no IWA quota and Australian 
competition is too keen for mills 
here. 

In the domestic field, hard prices 
are unchanged with demand steady. 
For hard wheat grinds, cash car 
quotations June 26: first patents 
$12.60 in 98's cottons; bakers patents 
$11.60 in paper bags and $11.90 in 
cottons; western pastry to the trade 
$12.95 and western cake flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Trading is light, and 
prices were off 50¢@$2.50 for the 
week, the heaviest declines occurring 
in red dog and flour midds. Buyers 
are cautious and interested only in 
nearby supplies. Quotations: Bran 
$42, standard midds. $47, flour midds. 
$50.50, red dog $52.50. 

Kansas City: A moderate increase 
in offerings from mills and a general 
reluctance of buyers to make commit- 
ments have combined to keep mill- 
feed values rather weak. Bran showed 
more stability last week than shorts, 
which dropped $3.50 from the level of 
a week earlier. Formula feed demand 
has been rather spotted and shows 
considerable variation from week to 
week, transmitting some of this er- 
ratic tone to millfeeds also. Quota- 
tions June 29: Bran $40@ 40.25, shorts 
$44 @ 44.50. 

Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
and slow for shorts last week. Sup- 
plies were sufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, June 26: Bran $414 
41.50, shorts $46@46.50. Bran ad- 
vanced 50¢@$1 ton, while shorts de- 
clined $3@3.50 ton, compared with 
the preceding week. 

Salina: Demand has been slow with 
bran 50¢ ton lower and shorts $6 ton 
lower. Supplies have been sufficient. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, June 
25: Bran $41.50@42.50, gray shorts 
$46 @ 46.50. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $1 
higher last week on bran and $4 lower 
on shorts. Quotations, straight cars, 
June 27: Bran $43@44, millrun $45@ 
46, shorts $47@48. Mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher on all classes. 

Fort Worth: Demand last week was 
only fair, and hardly that for shorts, 
which lost much of their premium 
over bran. Quotations June 26: Bran 
$51, gray shorts $53, about unchanged 
on bran but $445 lower on shorts, 
compared with a week previous. 

Hutchinson: Bran prices were up 
$1 and shorts were down $3.50 as the 
abnormal spread in millfeeds under- 
went an adjustment the past week. 
Shorts were in slack demand, but 
bran, due to drouth conditions, was 
in demand. Most sales were to near- 
by buyers. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, June 27: Bran $41 @ 41.50, shorts 
$45.50 46. 

Chicago: A fair trade developed in 
millfeeds in the central states area 
during the week ending June 29. 
Prices were somewhat lower than in 
the previous period and low enough 
to make the milling offals attractive 
to feed manufacturers, traders said. 
Supplies were ample. Quotations June 
29: Bran $45@46, standard midds $51 


BAKER STUDENTS TURN MILITARY—Three students, enrolled in Florida 
State University’s course in baking science and management, received citation 
awards of the Fleur de Guerre cords for their standing in advanced Reserve 
Officers Training Corps recently. They are left to right: Charles B. Clark, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota, cadet executive officer, for his regiment of the Pershing 
Rifle Society, a national honorary military organization; Ronald D. MeCon- 
nell, Fort Worth, Texas, Cadet Lt. Col. Air Force R. O, T. C., commanding 
otlicer headquarters squad drill team; Frank E. Bean, Jr., Knoxville, Tenn., 
cadet past executive officer of the Pershing Rifles. Frank Bean has also re- 
ceived the designation of Distinguished Military Student, 





a51.50, flour midds $56456.50, red 
dog $56.50@58. 

St. Louis: Millfeed demand has 
been practically nil with the truck 
trade very poor. Supplies are more 
than ample. Quotations June 25: 
Bran $46.504 46.75, shorts $50.504 
51.00, St. Louis. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market 
showed some signs of firming last 
week. Recent ample offerings have 
tightened up somewhat and buyers 
are displaying more interest. Sales 
have improved and available supplies 
are being absorbed more freely since 
the recent declines are apparently 
stabilizing. Quotations June 26: Bran 
$524 53.50, shorts $56 57.50. 

Buffalo: Millfeed outturn increased 
last week, and demand was equal to 
production. Reports in the trade in- 
dicated one and possibly another 
large producer were in the market 
for bran outside of their own pro- 
duction. Mixers were better takers 
last week than for some time inas- 
much as they have pretty well worked 
off stocks that they had in storage. 
A firmer market for western mill- 
feeds helped to influence the eastern 
market, along with a slackening of 
Canadian competition for the time 
being. Prices were kept pretty well 
in line with the previous week, al- 
though late week quotations showed 
a loss of up to $1 ton from the pre- 
vious week. Lack of rain over a period 
has shortened up the grass lots and 
pastures and farmers are buying more 
feed for their dairy herds. Heavy 
consumption by poultry has helped 
the middlings picture, and this is ex- 
pected to continue for some time due 
to favorable price ratios. Quotations 
June 27: Standard bran $47.50 @ 48.50, 
tandard midds. $51752, flour midds. 
858.504 59.50, red dog $590 60. 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was quiet last week with qoutations 
iveraging $2 lower despite a growing 
tight supply situation. Dealers re- 
ported that at the close the demand 
was slightly in excess of the available 
supply but not sufficiently aggressive 
to lift prices beyond the closing 
week's levels. Quotations June 27: 
Standard bran $53; midds $56 

Philadelphia: Light dealings were 
the rule on the local millfeed market 


last week as dealers reported their 


customers were in no hurry to seek 
replenishment of dwindled supplies 
because they believed there would be 
a later opportunity to buy at a saving 
from present postings. The June 26 
quotations were unchanged from the 
previous week: Bran $56, standard 
midds. $58, red dog $64. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed prices were a 
little higher last week, and demand 
was almost at a standstill as retail 
buyers seemed to have restocked in 
abundance previously. In all lines 
supplies cover all demands. Quota- 
tions, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, June 
27: Bran $53.500@54.70, standard 
midds. $564 59.20, flour midds. $62.90 
a 63.20, red dog $64.204 65.70. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed during the past week, with 
trade firm. Mills are operating six 
days a week and are booked well into 
July. Quotations June 26: Red bran 
and millrun $56.00, midds $61.00. To 
Denver: Red bran and millrun $63.00, 
midds. $68.00. To California: Red 
bran and millrun $63.50, midds. 
$68.50, f.0.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Portland: 
$59.50. 


Millrun $53.50; midds. 


Seattle: The market was very weak 
last week. Quotations July 27: Mill- 
run $52, delivered Pacific Northwest. 

Vancouver: Offerings continue to 
exhibit little strength, and one of the 
local mills is indicating a dollar or 
two below prairie offerings for lim- 
ited amounts of millfeed. Some lim- 
ited export to U.S. coast points is re- 
ported. Cash car quotations June 26: 
Bran $45@47, shorts $464 48, midds. 
$49. 


Winnipeg: There is still a buyers’ 
market in millfeeds, but prices are 
holding surprisingly firm particularly 
from Alberta to eastern Canada. 
Quotations June 27: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills $420 44, shorts $44@46, midds. 
$474 49; all prices cash carlot. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Toronto-Montreal: The market is 
limping, and there is only little in- 
terest on the part of buyers. Caution 
is the keynote in the trade in the face 
of a weakening price level. Quota- 
tions June 27: Bran $54@56, shorts 
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$57@59, midds. $59@61, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: The trade is 
now in the midst of the usual sea- 
sonal depression, and there is little 
demand except for smalls. The price 
has been reduced. Quotations June 
27: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.65, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $5.60, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal 
trade continues dull in both domestic 
and export markets, and mills are 
operating only part time. Prices, 
however, are holding firm. Quota- 
tions June 27: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $4.45@4.65 in the three prai- 
rie provinces, oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.35@5.60; all prices cash carlot. 


Rye 


New York: Buyers were disinter- 
ested in rye flour purchases at cur- 
rent levels, and business and direc- 
tions were quiet. Quotations June 27: 
Pure white rye $4.60@4.70. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales picked up 
slightly last week with an expected 
improvement in sight for the com- 
ing period. Prices held, influenced by 
steadiness in rye grain as well as 
demand for the flour. Eastern buyers 
were in the market early in the week 
and booked several cars for nearby 
shipment. Local bakers, whose stocks 
have been running down while they 
awaited a change in the market situ- 
ation, brought their storage stocks 
back to about normal for them and 
also booked some flour ahead up to 
30 days. Quotations June 26: White 
rye $4.8104.83, medium rye $4.614@ 
4.63, dark rye $4.06@ 4.08, 

Philadelphia: Convinced that the 
rye market is destined for another 
downward adjustment in values, most 
bakers are working off present stocks 
of dark flour, taking only the mod- 
est amounts to maintain production 
schedules and indicating they will en- 
gage in broader replenishment pro- 
grams once prices develop better sta- 
bility. The June 27 quotation on rye 
white of $4.6504.75 was unchanged 
irom the previous week. 

Portland: White rye 
dark $5.40. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping direc- 
tions were again fair at prices 10¢ 
higher than a week earlier. Quota- 
tions June 25: Pure white $4.68, me- 


$6.35, pure 


dium $4.48, dark $3.93, rye meal 
$4.18. 
Chicago: Rye flour business con- 


tinued dull in the central states. Trad- 
ers said they did not know what it 
would take to bring about sales of 
rye flour since prices are compara- 
tively low currently. An upswing in 
rye bread consumption appears to be 
the answer to some observers. Quota- 
tions June 27: White patent rye $4.25 


@4.32, medium $4.05@4.12, dark 
$3.27 @ 3.57. 
Pittsburgh: Some sales of small 


volume were made last week. The ag- 
gregate did not mount to any large 
volume. Directions are good. Quota- 
tions f.o.b. Pittsburgh points, June 27: 
Rye flour fancy No. 1 $4.50@4.68, me- 
dium $4.200448, dark $3,68@3.90, 
blended $5.76@5.98, rye meal $4@ 
1.18. 

Minneapolis: Trade is reported 
slow, and prices are steady to lower. 
Quotations June 29: White rye $44@ 
4.13, medium rye $3.80@3.93, dark 
rye $3@3.13 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REJOINS COMPANY 
OAKLAND, CAL. Jack Hunter 
has returned to the Mill Engineering 
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& Machinery Co. as vice president, 
having recently resigned as West 
Coast representative of Sprout, Wal- 
dron & Co. Cal Moore, president of 
the Mill Engineering firm, announced 
that his company has been appointed 
exclusive sales representative for 
Arizona, California, Nevada and Utah 
for S. Howes & Co., Inc. Other lines 
represented include Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Dixie hammermills, and 
Baughman bulk feed bodies. The Mill 
Engineering & Machinery Co. was 
established 10 years ago. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


H. H. Green Honored 


PATTONSBURG, MO. — The Pat- 
tonsburg community paid tribute 
June 15 to its No. 1 citizen—Henry 
H. Green, who recently sold a feed 
and grain business here which he 
had operated since 1917. Mr. Green 
formerly was president of the Grain 
& Feed Dealers National Assn. 

A community dinner at which Mr. 
Green was the honor guest was held 
to express appreciation of Pattons- 
burg for the time and money de- 
voted by Mr. Green to improving the 
community. Dwight Dannen, presi- 
dent of Dannen Mills, St. Joseph, 
was the principal speaker at the 
dinner attended by practically every- 
one in the community. 

Mr. Green, who has extensive real 
estate holdings in Las Vegas, Nevada, 
first plans a long vacation and then 
will divide his time between those 
interests and two grain elevators he 
still owns at Hamilton and Rock 
Springs, Mo. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BAKERS PLAN 
FISHING TREK SEPT. 17 


CHICAGO The annual fishing 
trek of the Bakers Club of Chicago, 
cancelled this spring, has been re- 
scheduled for Sept. 17. Reservations 
now are being accepted by the club 
from those who wish to take the trip 
to Red Indian Lodge, Sioux Narrows, 
Ontario, Canada. 




















Isaac S. Riggs 


VICE PRESIDENT — Appointed as 
vice president in charge of feed sales 
of the Quaker Oats Co. is Isaac 8. 
Riggs, formerly manager of the feed 
department. He has been with Quaker 
Oats since 1928 in connection with 
feed and cereal sales. He became 
manager of the feed department in 
1949. Mr. Riggs’ election by the board 
of directors was announced simul- 
taneously with that of H. Earle 
Muzzy who was named company 
president. 
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Questions and Answers on Wheat 
Production Controls 


With controls very likely to be imposed on 1954-crop wheat production, consider- 
able attention has been focused on the details of the acreage allotment and marketing 
quota provisions of agricultural law. The answers to a number of questions on this 
subject are provided in the following material reprinted from a recent U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture monthly publication, Marketing Activities. It should be noted that 
legislation to amend some of these provisions is currently being considered in Congress 
and that some of the answers provided here soon may be out of date. Nevertheless, 
this information provides some valuable reference data. 


Under what legislation are restrictions on wheat established? 
The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 

What are the types of restrictions used? 
Acreage allotments and marketing quotas. 

On what crops may restrictions be placed? 
Quotas may be used only for wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, rice, and pea- 
nuts. Allotments may be used for other field crops as well. 

Who proclaims the national wheat acreage allotment? 
The Secretary of Agriculture, who “proclaims” the allotment for the next 
crop of wheat. 

What is the latest date the Secretary may make this proclamation? 
Not later than July 15. 

How large must the national wheat acreage allotment be? 
An acreage large enough to produce a crop which, together with the carry- 
over end imports, will make available a supply equal to a normal year's 
domestic consumption and exports plus 30% of such consumption and ex- 
ports. The national acreage allotment, however, must not be less than 55 
million acres. 

How is the national wheat acreage allotment apportioned? 
The national acreage allotment is apportioned to states, to counties, and 
finally to individual farms. The apportionment to states, and to counties 
within states, is made on the basis of the acreage seeded for production of 
wheat during the preceding 10 calendar years, with adjustments for ab- 
normal weather and trends in acreage during the 10-year period. The 
county acreage is apportioned among individual farms on the basis of 
tillable acres, crop-rotation practices, type of soil, and topography. 

When marketing quotas are not in effect are producers penalized for failure 

to comply with acreage allotments established for their farms? 
There is no penalty except the producer is not eligible for price support 
as a “cooperator”’ (90% of parity through the 1954 crop) but instead is 
entitled to only such support as the secretary in his discretion may make 
available to “non-cooperators.” 

Who determines that a marketing quota program is required? 
The secretary of agriculture, who “proclaims” the national wheat mar- 
keting quota, in accordance with AAA provisions. 

What legal formulas must the secretary follow in making his determination 

that quotas are required? 
The AAA provides that the secretary must proclaim a national marketing 
quota by July 1 if he determines (1) that the total supply of wheat for 
the next marketing year will be more than 20% larger than the normal 
supply, or (2) that the total supply of wheat for the current marketing 
year is not less than the normal supply and that the average farm price 
for three successive months of the current marketing year has not ex- 
ceeded 66% of the parity price. 

The following illustrations, applicable to the 1953-54 marketing year, 
will clarify the manner in which “total supply” and ‘‘normal supply” are 
determined: 

Total supply: The carryover at the end of the current marketing year 

June 30, 1953—-would be added to total production from the 1953 crop. 
To this would be added the estimated imports for the next marketing year 
(1953-54). The resulting grand total would be the “total supply” as de- 
fined in the AAA. 

Normal Supply: The domestic consumption for the current market- 
ing year (1952-53) would be added to the estimated exports for the next 
marketing year (1953-54). To this total would be added 15% as an allow- 
ance for carryover reserves. The resulting grand total would be the ‘‘nor- 
mal supply” as defined in the legislation. 

What is the latest date the secretary may proclaim a national marketing 

quota? 
Not later than July 1 for the marketing year that begins on July 1 of 
the following calendar year. 

Do producers have any voice in determining whether the marketing quota 

program shall become binding upon them? 
Yes. The AAA provides that “the secretary shall conduct a referendum, 
by secret ballot, of farmers who will be subject to the quota .. . to deter- 
mine whether such farmers favor or oppose such quota. If more than one 
third of the farmers voting in the referendum oppose such quota, the 
secretary shall, prior to the effective date of such quota, by proclamation 
suspend the operation of the national marketing quotas with respect to 
wheat.” 

What is the latest date the secretary may conduct this referendum? 
Not later than July 24 for the marketing year that begins on July 1 of 
the following year. 

Is the national marketing quota proclaimed in terms of bushels? 
No. After the secretary determines that the supply is such as to require 
quota program, he proclaims that fact and, in the language of the law, 
“during the marketing year beginning July 1 of the next succeeding calen- 
dar year and continuing throughout such marketing year, a national mar- 
keting quota shall be in effect with respect to the marketing of wheat.” 

How are the individual farm marketing quotas determined? 
They are based on acres—-not bushels. The process starts with the procla- 
mation of a national acreage allotment. The national acreage allotment 
is apportioned, as already described, to states, counties, and finally to 
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individual farms. Generally speaking, the marketing quota for an indi- 
vidual farm is the quantity of wheat produced on the farm acreage 


allotment. 


- 
a 


» any producers exempt from the marketing quota program? 


Yes. The program does not apply to any farm on which the acreage 
planted to wheat does not exceed 15 acres. This is true regardless of the 


size of the farm acreage allotment. 


What happens if a producer overplants his farm acreage allotment? 
If the farm acreage allotment is exceeded, the “farm marketing excess” 
must be determined. The farm marketing excess is computed, in terms 
of bushels, on the basis of the normal production of the excess acreage. 

May the “farm marketing excess” be marketed by the producer? 
Yes. But the producer is subject to a penalty per bushel equal to 50% of 
the basic loan rate. (The basic loan rate on 1952-crop wheat was $2.20 
bu.) Producers may postpone or avoid the penalty by storing the farm 
marketing excess in accordance with regulations issued by the secretary, 
or by delivering such excess to the secretary for disposal. Until the farm 
marketing excess is stored, delivered, or the penalty paid, the entire crop 
of wheat is subject to a lien in favor of the U. S. for the payment of the 
penalty. The purchaser is required to pay the penalty, although he may 
deduct an amount equivalent to the penalty from the price paid to the 


producer. 


Does overplanting the farm acreage allotment affect the producer's eligibility 


for price support? 


Yes. As pointed out earlier, the producer is not eligible for price support 


as a “‘cooperator.” 


What would be the effect on the price support level should producers disap- 


prove marketing quotas for wheat? 


The Agricultural Act of 1949 provides that “the level of price support to 
cooperators for any crop of a basic agricultural commodity, except to- 
bacco, for which marketing quotas have been disapproved by producers 
shall be 50% of the parity price of such commodity... .” 

What are the principal differences between acreage allotment and marketing 


quota programs for wheat? 


The marketing quota program might be described as ‘‘an acreage allot- 
ment program with teeth.” Specific differences are these: 

1. In the absence of a national emergency, a national acreage allot- 
ment must be proclaimed by the secretary each year, even though the 
supply situation is such as not to require the proclamation of a national 
marketing quota. A marketing quota program, on the other hand, can be 
proclaimed only when the supply (or price) level reaches a certain point 


specified in the AAA. 


y 


2. An acreage allotment program as such need not be approved by 


producers; marketing quota programs must be. 


3. No “penalties” 


attach to noncompliance with an acreage allot- 


ment program as such; “penalties’’ are assessed on excess marketings 
when quotas are in effect, and “noncooperators” are ineligible for price 
support at the level applicable to “cooperators.” 

Have these restrictions ever been placed in effect? 
Acreage allotments for wheat have been in effect six times, in 1938, 1939, 
1940, 1941, 1942 and 1950. Acreage allotments were proclaimed for the 
1943 and 1951 crops but were terminated under the emergency powers 
of the AAA. Acreage allotments for the crops of 1944-49 inclusive and for 
1952 and 1953 were dispensed with under the emergency powers of the 
act. Marketing quotas have been in effect only for the 1941 and 1942 crops 


of wheat. 





Michigan Millers Mix Business 
with Pleasure at Summer Meeting 


By DON E. ROGERS 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


ST. CLAIR, MICH.—Two days of 
golf and relaxation, interspersed with 
a half-day business meeting, were 
enjoyed by about 50 Michigan flour 
millers, allied trades representatives 
and their wives June 26-27 at the 
St. Clair Inn. Ideal weather con- 
tributed to the beautiful setting of 
the inn on the St. Clair River. 

William H. Hagenmeyer, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Detroit, president 
of the Michigan State Millers Assn., 
presided at the business meeting and 
introduced a number of committee 
chairmen who have been working on 
special association sponsored activi- 
such as Michigan wheat im- 
provement, grain sanitation and 
freight rate inequities. 

Fred Rowe, Jr., Valley City Mill- 
ing Co., Portland, Mich., brought the 
group up to date on events which 
took place at the grain sanitation 
meeting held in East Lansing April 
13. He said that the grain sanitation 
pamphlet entitled “Present Damage 
to Stored Wheat,’ prepared by 
Michigan State College Extension 
Service, has been reissued and the 
millers’ association has ordered 20,- 
000 copies for distribution to coun- 


ties 


try elevators and farmers prior to 
the upcoming harvest. 

Definitely beneficial effects have 
been obtained in the millers’ drive 
for improved varieties of wheat in 
Michigan which was started three 
years ago, Howard Holmes, president, 
Chelsea (Mich.) Milling Co., chair- 
man of the wheat improvement com- 
mittee, stated. 

Studies are being conducted to de- 
termine varietal characteristics on 
three strains—-Genesee, Cornell 595 
and Yorkwin. These varieties were 
grown at four stations in the wheat 
areas of Michigan and each vari- 
ety was grown in duplicate at each 
station under the supervision of the 
farm crops department of Michigan 
State College. The resultant wheat 
samples were milled, analyzed and 
baked under strict laboratory super- 
vision. 

Mr. Holmes summarized the per- 
formance of the three varieties un- 
der varying weather and soil condi- 
tions during the 1952 crop year. Fur- 
ther tests and analyses are planned 
before definite recommendations can 
be made and it is the plan of the 
committee to continue this work 
through the next several years in 
an attempt to determine which of 





D. G. McKenzie 


ELECTED CHAIRMAN—D. G. Me- 
Kenzie has been elected chairman of 
the Canadian Club of Winnipeg for 
the year 1953-54. Mr. McKenzie is 
chief commissioner of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 





the several promising white wheat 
varieties will best serve the inter- 
ests of Michigan farmers, millers 
and cookie, pastry and cracker bak- 
ers serviced from Michigan wheats. 

John Elling, chief chemist, Inter- 
national Milling Co., Detroit, supple- 
mented Mr. Holmes’ report with a 
discussion of baking tests to deter- 
mine spread factor of cookie flours. 

Clarence Athanson, railroad traf- 
fic expert, presented a detailed re- 
port on the disparity which exists 
in freight rates on Michigan origin 
grain and flour moving to the South 
and Southeast in relation to south- 
western origin grain. He proposed 
that a request be made to the ICC 
for reduced rates on Michigan grain 
and flour to make them competitive 
with other territories. If this is not 
corrected, he said, Michigan millers 
may lose the important southern and 
southeastern market for flour. 

Larry Maxwell, Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich., spoke on fumigants 
and their use in the control of in- 
sect infestation in grain elevators. 

Paul M. Marshall, Chicago, vice 
president, National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., gave a brief talk on the 
objectives of the association in serv- 
ing soft wheat processors in all re- 
gions, especially those having no lo- 
cal associations of their own, 

A great improvement in grain sani- 
tation has resulted from the house- 
keeping practices adopted by mills 
and terminal grain elevators in re- 
cent years, Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent and executive secretary of the 
Millers National Federation, Chicago, 
told the meeting. He said this was 
confirmed by a report of a large 
testing laboratory which serves mills 
in all parts of the country. 

Members of the Michigan Millers 
Allied Assn. were hosts to the mill- 
ers at a pre-banquet cocktail party 
held on the outside terrace of the 
inn. Firms sponsoring this entertain- 
ment were: Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; 
Arkell & Smiths; Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co.; Bryant Engineering Co.; Cargill, 
Inc.; Chase Bag Co.; Chatfield & 
Woods Sack Co.; General Bag Co.; 
S. George Co.; B. F. Gump Co., 
Hammond Bag Co.; Industrial Fumi- 
gant Co.; Merck & Co., Inc.; Michi- 
gan Elevator Exchange; Kellogg Co.; 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Ins. 
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Co.; Midwest Laboratories Co.; 
Monsanto Chemical Co.; The North- 
western Miller; Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc.; Thos. Phillips Co.; Raymond 
Bag Co.; St. Regis Sales Co.; Ster- 
win Chemicals Inc.; J. S. Templeton 
Sons; Victor Chemical Works; Vik- 
ing Sprinkler Co.* Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc.; Western Burlap Bag 
Co., and Wyandotte Chemical Co. 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


USDA SAYS 5% DROP IN 
FALL PIG CROP INDICATED 


WASHINGTON—A cautious hog- 
producing industry, apparently re- 
jecting the appeal of very favorable 
hog-corn price relationships, plans to 
hold down its 1953 fall pig crop. 

This is indicated in the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture’s latest pig 
crop report. 

A US. fall pig crop of 33,500,000 
head is indicated on the basis of 
breeding intentions reports. This 
would be 5% less than the 1952 fall 
crop of 35,355,000 pigs. 

While a reduction in the total U.S 
fall crop is foreseen, the pig crop 
in the important north central states 
(Corn Belt) is expected to be about 
the same as the 1952 fall crop. The 
number of pigs saved in this area 
in the fall season of 1952 was 25,- 
554,000, and the indicated number for 
the 1953 fall season is 25,500,000. 

Hog production has been on a down- 
trend for the past year and a half, 
and the indicated reduction in the 
nation’s 1953 fall pig crop follows 
a cut in the 1953 spring crop and 
earlier reductions in 1952. 

The number of pigs saved in the 
spring season (Dec, 1-June 1) of 1953 
is estimated in the new report at 
50,726,000—10% less than in the 
spring season of 1952. 

The combined 1953 spring and fall 
(June 1-Dec. 1) crop is now expected 
to total 84,226,000 head, 8% less 
than the total 1952 crop of 91,712,000 
and the smallest crop since 1948. The 
1952 crop was 10% less than the big 
1951 crop of 102,189,000. 

Prior to issuance this week of the 
official pig crop report, it had been 
pointed out that the increase in the 
hog-corn price ratio, on the basis 
of past experience, indicated a sub- 
stantial increase in farrowings this 
fall over last fall. 

There are a number of factors 
which have caused hesitation on the 
part of producers to expand, USDA 
said. Perhaps foremost of these is 
uncertainty among farmers that the 
present favorable hog prices will 
prevail with the expectation of heavy 
marketings of cattle and calves. 

The disease vesicular exanthema 
also is discouraging production in 
many areas, USDA said. Another 
thing, farm slaughter of hogs has 
been on the decline for several years, 
and there is less demand for hogs for 
this outlet. 


BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


I. J. STROMNES RESIGNS 
AS CALIFORNIA SECRETARY 


SACRAMENTO, CAL—I. J. 
Strommes has resigned as secretary- 
treasurer of the California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn., and John F. 
Gilmore has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him. 

The association board of directors 
accepted the resignation of Mr. 
Strommes with regret and praised 
the work he had done in his position 
as secretary. Mr. Strommes resigned 
because of ill health. 

Mr. Gilmore has served for the 
past several years as assistant secre- 
tary. He will continue to be assisted 
in his new position as secretary by 
Mrs. Betty Gibbs, office manager. 
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R. H. Robinson, British Oil & Cake 
Mills, Ltd., has been elected president 
of the Bristol Channel and West of 
England Corn Trade Assn. in succes- 
sion to R. J. Pugsley, Joseph Rank, 
Ltd. R. W. Holman, Blood, Holman & 
Co., Ltd., was appointed vice presi- 
dent. 


Lance Willet, Bristol, has been ap- 
pointed to serve another year of of- 
fice as chairman of the British Na- 
tional Federation of Corn Trade As- 
sociations, the organization which in- 
cludes all the major port grain trade 
groups, the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers and the Na- 
tional Association of Corn and Agri- 
cultural Merchants. Lockhart E. 
Holmes, Liverpool, was reelected vice 
president. 


Five Italian institutions will receive 
314 tons of macaroni from Joseph 
Pellegrino, president of Prince Maca- 
roni Co., Lowell, Mass., who left re- 
cently from New York for a tour of 
Italy. Mr. Pellegrino embarked on 
the S.S. Roma with 7,000 Ib. of maca- 
roni, clothing and gifts which he will 
donate. The five recipients are Boys 
Town, Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
School, the Orphanelli San Antonio, 
Associazione St. Vincenza di Paola 
and Collegio di Maria. 


Harry Hunter, secretary of the 
American Corn Millers Federation, 
Chicago, visited friends in Kansas 


City last week. The corn millers’ or- 
ganization had a booth at the annual 
convention of the American Home 
Economics Assn. in Kansas City. 

> 
who some years ago 


T. T. Hogan 


operated the Hogan Milling Co., 
Junction City, Kansas, returned to 
the U. S. recently after a two-year 


service with the U. S. Economic Co- 
operation Agency on a rice-growing 
and milling project in Liberia. 

2 


John R. Murphy, purchasing agent 
for General Mills, Inc., in Buffalo, 


the 
Association of 


has been 
Purchasing 
Buffalo. 


elected secretary of 
Agents 


Earl Hetherington and F. C. Buz- 
zelle of the products control depart- 
ment, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, visited the company’s southern 
region headquarters in Oklahoma 
City recently. 

s 

R. B. Dodds, vice president of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
Inc., New Haven, Conn., and man- 
ager of its Entoleter division, was a 
business caller in Minneapolis June 
22-24. 

Ss 

Colin D. B. Ellis was appointed 
president of the National Association 
of Corn and Agricultural Merchants 
at the organization’s annual meeting 
held in Eastbourne, England, recent- 
ly. During the war Mr. Ellis served 
in the Ministry of Food as a director 
of home grown cereals, 

e 

W. A. M. Walker, for many years 
the Indian Jute Mills Assn.’s honorary 
U.K. representative and chairman of 
the London advisory committee of 
the group’s research institute, has 
now relinquished both appointments. 

8 


Mrs. J. C. Mitchell, wife of J. C. 
Mitchell, executive vice president of 
Burrus Mills, Inc., Dallas, was in New 
York recently while on her way to 
the graduation of their daughter. She 
met some old friends in the flour 
business whom they knew when Mr 
Mitchell represented the company in 
the East. 

ww 

W. B. Kenagy, flour sales manag- 
er, Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lin- 
coln, Neb., while in the New York 
market recently, made his headquar- 
ters with E. S. Thompson, who repre- 
sents the company in that area. 

s 

Hill Clark, treasurer of the Millers 

National Federation, Chicago, was in 








Minneapolis last week on Federation 
business. 
he 
F. B. Parsons, Minneapolis feed 
broker, is vacationing in Boston and 
Cape Cod, Mass. 
s 
A. V. Imbs, president of the J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., St. Louis, visited 


the Millers National Federation 
offices in Chicago last week. 
= 


E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., is the guest 
keynoter on one of a 13-week series 
of radio dramas, “Better Living Ra- 
dio Theater,” sponsored by the Elec- 
tric Companies Public Information 
program and being carried through- 
out the country. The programs tell 
the stories of the growth of various 
industries and the role of electricity 
in industry and the home. Each pro- 
gram carries a talk by an industry 
leader. Mr. Kelley will tell about the 
baking industry prior to presentation 
of the play “George Washington's 
Gingerbread Man,” based on the life 
of Christopher Ludwick. 

ca 


John Burger, director of education- 
al services, General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, was a visitor in the Wheat 
Flour Institute offices in Chicago last 
week. 


A. L. Ingram, district manager in 
the New York area for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., went on to the home of- 
fices of the company in Minneapolis 
after a recent visit in the Southwest. 

* 


Joseph G. Schmitz, southern region, 
General Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City, 
is reported improving nicely follow 
ing surgery in an Oklahoma City hos- 
pital. 

s 

John Johnson, general manager of 
the Missouri Farmers Assn. Milling 
Co., Springfield, Mo., visited millers 
and grain men in Kansas City last 
week. 

€ 

W. G. Catron, vice president in 
charge of grain for the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, visited the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade last week. 


Henry Holst, flour distributor, 
Guatemala City, has been visiting in 
the offices of the overseas division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., New York. 

* 


Paul German, comptroller, Stand- 
ard Milling Co., Kansas City, spent a 
day in the company’s New York of- 
fices recently. 


Joseph M. De Marco, durum sales, 
General Mills, Inc., New York, con- 
tinued to the West Coast on a vaca- 
tion with Mrs. De Marco following 
t'e recent macaroni manufacturers’ 
meeting at Colorado Springs. 


The marriage of Miss Grace Evelyn 
Conley to G. Warren Wheeler III, 
has been announced. The ceremony 
took place June 25. Mr. Wheeler is 
vice president of Bakers Review, one 
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manufacturers of equipment for flour 
and feed milling. 
s 

King Doyle, president, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich., and Mary 
Louise Gasper, Belding Mich., were 
married June 13 in an impressive 
ceremony conducted in St. Mary’s 
Church, Belding. Mr. and Mrs. Doyle 
honeymooned in the Upper Peninsula 
and at St. Clair, Mich., and are now 
at their home, 212 Vergennes Road, 
Lowell. 
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ED J. LONG NAMED TO 
VALIER & SPIES POST 


ST. LOUIS—Ed J. Long has been 
appointed special representative by 
the Valier & Spies Milling Co. divi- 
sion of Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
it has been announced by A. G. 
Ehernberger, YValier’s vice president 
and sales manager. 

Mr. Long jeins Valier’s to special- 
ize in prometing the sale of soft 
wheat bakery flours in all markets 
served by tht company, and will act 
as an account executive as well as 
assist the GoOmpany’s present repre- 
sentatives in this particular field. 

Well known in the milling and 
baking industries, Ed Long has sold 
bakery flours for many years, having 
last been associated with Waggoner- 
Gates Milling Co. as vice president 
and sales manager. 

He is moving from his present 
home iri Kansas City to St. Louis 
where he has established headquar- 
ters in the firm’s general offices. 
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WARKEN 0. PLUMMER, GMI 
FEED EXECUTIVE, DIES 


MJ NNEAPOLIS Warren O. 
Plurimer, 51, manager of the north 
central district, formula feeds divi- 
sior, General Mills, Inc., died June 
26 in a Minneapolis hospital. He had 
been a GMI employee for 29 years. 

Mr. Plummer had suffered a heart 
attack last August while on a busi- 
ness trip to Wisconsin. 

A past president of the Northwest 
Feed Dealers Assn., Mr. Plummer 
was a graduate of Ferris Institute 
College, Big Rapids, Mich. 

Funeral services were conducted at 
Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church, 
Minneapolis, June 29. 

Survivors include his widow, Flor- 
ence; twin sons, Clark O. and Sher- 
win S., Minneapolis, and a sister, Mrs. 
Guy Moore, Three Rivers, Mich. 
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KANSAS FEED GROUP 
PICKS MEETING DATES 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — The 
Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 
has set April 30 and May 1, 1954, for 
its 57th annual convention. The con- 
vention will be held at the Hotel 
Broadview in Wichita, according to 
O. E. Case, secretary-treasurer of the 
organization. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
United States Grain Stocks 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 











afloat at the principal markets of the U.S 
at the close of the week ending June 2), 
1953, and June 2 1952, as reported to the 


Grain Branch of the Production and Market 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture in bushels (0000's omitted) 


of the national trade publications : Canadian 

serving the baking industry. ee ee 
AT ALBERMARLE PLANT—Shown here are members of the Albermarle s 1953. 1952-1953 «1952 
Paper Manufacturing Co. organization at the control panel of a new paper- Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence H. Luede- Wheat 243,783 112,958 596 6,059 
making machine at the company’s Roanoke Rapids, N. C., plant. Company mann, Hillsdale, Mich., recently an- pare ; a S75 pg 3,625 
officials said the new machine, capable of turning out 225 tons of kraft paper nounced the marriage of their daugh- Rye .-. - 3,669 1,626 863 214 
daily, greatly increases their facilities for manufacturing multiwall bags. Left ter, Marcha Jean, to Ensign Bruce L. — BO oP ceo it es ro 
to right, are L. M. Boinest, superintendent; S. D. Fleet, vice president and sales Esmond, USNR, June 16 at Hillsdale. cihaun te ge Ringe ee ho (fg 


manager; J. R. Clements, midwest sales manager, multiwall bag division, and = =Mr. Luedemann heads Mill Equip- a for ae tae me A agg 
~ . ° given in sare 1eses, Ss omi ec : co ° 
Jeff Johnson, multiwall bag division representative. ment Sales, Hillsdale, representing 462 (2,976), bu.; barley, 36 (72) 
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PILLSBURY INTRODUCES ONE-MEAL CAKE —George Pillsbury, vice 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, shows Associated Retail Bakers 
of America officials the new “Jr. Cake,” which was introduced by Pillsbury at 
the ARBA’s St. Louis convention. Left to right are Mr. Pillsbury, William F. 
Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati, Ohio, new president of the association, Bern 
E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, retiring president from Battle Creek, Mich., 
and Harvey Patterson, another Pillsbury vice president. Mr. Godde noted that 
the smaller cake “looks like an excellent merchandising opportunity to build 
more profit from cakes.” The Jr. Cake idea was introduced to meet the demand 
for family-size, budget priced, high quality cakes. Among some of the advan- 





tages cited for the Jr. Cake are: The aluminum foil pan eliminates pan greas- 
ing and washing, protects the cake and enables the baker to ice only the top 
for an eye-appealing display; eliminates the necessity of cutting larger cakes 
in half, boosts profits by increasing repeat sales; ideal for picnic trade; the 
9- to 10-ounce cake is suitable for the average family; it is easy to produce. 
Pillsbury’s merchandising assistance includes counter cards, store pennants 
and other sales-pulling items. The Jr. Cake has already proved successful. 
The Lighthouse Bakeries in St. Paul, Minn., reported sales of 496 Jr. Cakes in 
the first 24 hours they were placed on sale in their retail shops. Further 
information may be obtained from Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 





CCC Opens Wheat 
Sales for Export 
in Pacific N.W. 


WASHINGTON — The U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
June 24 that in view of the limited 
quantity of commercial stocks of 
wheat available for export from 
North Pacific ports, tke Commodity: 
Credit Corp. will continue to make 
available for export sale from these 
ports such quantities of wheat as 
may be needed to meet current export 
requirements. 

This action amends the announce- 
ment of June 22 which stated that all 
domestic or export sales of storable 
wheat from CCC stocks would be dis- 
continued until further notice. 

It is contemplated that sales of 
storable wheat from CCC stocks in 
the Northwest will be suspended—as 
they will continue to be now in all 
other areas—as soon as regular com- 
mercial supplies of new crop wheat 
are available in sufficient quantity to 
meet export requirements from this 
area, USDA said. 

The restriction on sales in other 
areas does not affect exchanges of 
CCC wheat of given quality or loca- 
tion for wheat at a different location 
or quality. Wheat which has deteri- 
orated or is otherwise unstorable also 
will continue to be available for pur- 
chase. 
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EDUCATORS TO STUDY 
BEMIS ORGANIZATION 


ST. LOUIS—-As a participant in the 
1953 exchange pro- 
gram, Bemis Bro. Bag Co. will play 
host this summer to associate pro- 
fessors from two colleges. Melvin L. 
Greenhut, associate professor of eco- 
nomics at Mississippi State College, 
and Thomas M. Lowry, Jr., associate 
professor of history and_ political 
science at Southwestern at Memphis, 
will spend six weeks at the Bemis 
general offices in St. Louis, making 
an on-the-spot study of the operation 
of the company. 


college-business 


The college-business exchange pro- 
gram is an activity of the Foundation 


for Economic Education and is de- 
signed to provide educators an oppor- 
tunity to observe modern business in 
action. The company benefits by the 
exchange of ideas, too, as these pro- 
fessors contribute constructive criti- 
cism and suggestions at the end of 
their study. Bemis invites two college 
professors each summer to study the 
company’s organization and opera- 
tion. 
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PAY WAY FEED FIRM BUYS 
MILL; EXPANSION PLANNED 


KANSAS CITY—Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Inc., has purchased the feed 
mill property in Kansas City which 
the company has been occupying un- 
der lease and is planning a $100,000 
improvement program at the mill, 
Oscar Straube, president of the firm, 
announced this week. 

The property at Third and Broad- 
way in Kansas City was leased by the 
Pay Way firm when the company be- 
gan business in 1945. Mr. Straube, 
who had resigned as president of 
Nutrena Mills, purchased the business 
of May Way Feed Mills, which oc- 
cupied the milling properties at that 
time. 

Mr.-Straube said that the improve- 
ment program would include addi- 
tional bin capacity, railroad track 
changes, enlarged manufacturing fa- 
cilities and storage for finished feeds. 
These changes will not only increase 
the capacity of the plant but will 
make available faster truck loading 
service and carload rail shipments. 

The company already handles 
grains, millfeed and soybean meal in 
bulk through the plant and more 
storage facilities for rapid ingredient 
handling will also be added, Mr. 
Straube said. He estimated the over- 
all cost of the project to be in excess 
of $100,000. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, June 19, 1953 (000's omitted) 

Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Boston : 155 
Buffalo s2 85 
Chicago 440 
louluth 38 269 
Baltimore - 
Lakes 420 110 
Canal 9S ‘ 

Total 596 120 Rf 379 
Previous week 1,516 950 773 309 


H. B. Vernon Heads 
British, Irish 
Millers’ Group 


LONDON—Humphrey B. Vernon, a 
director of Spillers, Ltd., the British 
flour milling organization, was elected 
president of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers at the an- 
nual meeting held in Gleneagles, Scot- 
land June 23. He moved up from the 
vice presidency which he has held for 
the past year. 

Mr. Vernon served in the Grenadier 
Guards during World War I, was 
wounded twice and was awarded the 
Military Cross, one of Britain's 
highest decorations for bravery. At 
the end of the war he joined the 
family milling business, becoming a 
director in 1925. Subsequently the 
Vernon interests amalgamated with 
the Spillers’ group and in 1930 Mr. 
Vernon was appointed general man- 
ager of the company’s activities in 
the northwest area of England, a posi- 
tion he retained until he joined the 
board of the company in London in 
1947. 

The Vernon family has the distinc- 
tion of providing more _ individual 
presidents for NABIM than any other 
milling family although the late 
James V. Rank held office for five 
years and his father, Joseph Rank, 
for one. The Vernon service started 
with William Vernon in 1901 and he 
was followed by W. A. Vernon in 
1913. In 1932 Sir Norman Vernon, 
who subsequently left Spillers to join 
the Garfield Weston interests, served 
a term and the present appointment 
brings the family’s record to four 
presidents. 

Mr. Vernon was married in 1938 to 
a daughter of the late Mason Hutch- 
inson, a former Lord Mayor of Liver- 
pool. He has two sons. 

The new vice president is Alan B. 
Baker, Edward Baker, Ltd., Cornard 
Mills, Sudbury, Suffolk, an appoint- 
ment which signifies the normal 
policy of the association in alternat- 
ing its chief officials between a large 
port miller and a country miller. Be- 
fore the war Mr. Baker was also a 
director of E. Marriage & Son, Ltd., 


Colchester, and he left this firm to 
become assistant director of flour 
milling in the cereals division of the 
Ministry of Food, under the late Cecil 
A. Loombe who, before his death 
earlier this year, was a director of 
Joseph Rank, Ltd. Mr. Baker left 
government service in 1947 to return 
to Edward Baker, Ltd., which, in the 
meantime had expanded its activities 
by the purchase of the milling busi- 
ness operated by Green Bros. at Mal- 
don, Essex. 
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I. A. WEINSTEIN TO HEAD 
ILLINOIS FEED DEALERS 


PEORIA, ILL.—A _ discussion of 
mutual problems and helpful infor- 
mation by competent speakers pro- 
vided the program for the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Feed Dealers 
& Mixers Assn. at the Jefferson Hotel 
in Peoria, Ill., June 23. 

A slate of new officers, elected at 
the meeting, is as follows: I. A. Wein- 
stein, Weinstein Feed Store, Peoria, 
president; Onne A. De Wall, Forres- 
ton (Ill.) Milling & Grain Co., vice 
president, and J. C. Van Antwerp, 
Galesburg, reelected secretary-treas- 
urer. Two new directors were named: 
William Herbst, William Herbst Co., 
Franklin Grove, and Virgil Morris, 
Chenoa (Ill.) Milling Co. 
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CARL R. FASSLER OPENS 


BROKERAGE IN BOSTON 

BOSTON—-Car! R. Fassler, who re- 
cently resigned as general sales man- 
ager of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., has opened a _ flour 
brokerage under his name here fol- 
lowing his return to New England 
with his family. 

Mr. Fassler’s office is at 617 Grain 
and Flour Exchange, 177 Milk St., 
Boston 9, Mass. Telephone number is 
Hancock 6-8395. He will serve the 
baking industry throughout the New 
England area. 

———SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


$100,000 CANADIAN FIRE 





WINNIPEG Fire destroyed the 
National Grain Co. elevator at Vi- 
bank, Sask., recently. Damage ‘was 


estimated at more than $100,000, plus 
the loss of 30,000 bushels of grain. 
Company offices, annex, engine room 
and all machinery were destroyed in 
the blaze. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 

ies if keyed to office of publication. 
ituation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, Ali Want Ads 
cash with order. 


HELP WANTED 
aoe v 


WANTED—RESEARCH AND DEVELOP- 














ment engineer to work on research prob- 
lems of large dry corn mill. Knowledge 
of specialties and raw starches desirable 
but not necessary. This is a wonderful 
opportunity for high-grade man, Salary 
commensurate with ability, Write giving 
full details. Address 876, The Northwest- 
ern Milier, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
WANTED 


Milling Engineer. Good opportunity in 

modern corn mill for junior engineer. 

Milling education or experience in grain 

mill desired. Write letter giving par- 

ticulars to 

GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 

Corn Mill Division 
Kankakee, Hlinois 








MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
aatentieen 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. B. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 











BROKERS WANTED 
Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis 2, Minn, 














Wheat Pact 





(Continued from page 9) 


conditions as they change during the 
period of the pact. 
Subsidy Cost Less 

In expressing approval of renewal 
of the pact on the part of the USS. 
Department of Agriculture, True D. 
Morse, undersecretary of agriculture, 
told the committee that the price 
range provided in the new agreement 
will reduce the per bushel subsidy 
requirements on the basis of foresee- 
able prices for U.S. wheat for the 
first year of a renewed pact to about 
40¢ bu. He did not estimate the 
total annual subsidy bill since he 
asserted that the export quotas of 
the participating nations would have 
to be adjusted to reflect the unwill- 
ingness of the U.K. to renew at the 
maximum price level of $2.05 bu. 

In connection with the rejection 
of the pact by the U.K. some inter- 
esting sidelights on its part. in 
the renewal discussions were dis- 
closed here last week end. It appears 
that the leader of the U.K. dele- 
gation after sounding out opinion 
among all the delegates to the wheat 
pact session reached the conclusion 
that settlement could only be at- 
tained at the new $2.05 maximum 
price and was prepared to accept the 
virtual unanimous decision of the 


other delegations. However, he re- 
ported this to his government—-pure- 
ly as a matter of record, assuming 
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that he had full authority to com- 
mit the U.K. to his decision. To his 
surprise he was subsequently in- 
formed that he could not sign at 
that figure. 

It is believed that had he ignored 
protocol and acted on the assump- 
tion of his clear authority the U.K. 
would now be in the pact. The re- 
jection on the part of the U.K. at 
the last minute is said to have been 
ordered by the British Treasury. 


In his statement to the Senate 
committee, Mr. Morse was found in 
agreement with Mr. Stevens as he 
also said that under our price sup- 
port programs some type or form 
of subsidy is necessary if the U\S. 
is to be more than a residual sup- 
plier of world wheat requirements. 


Adjustments Necessary 


Mr. Morse gave the committee a 
tentative pattern of the export quota 
adjustments which may be made by 
the wheat council immediately after 
formal ratification by the participat- 
ing nations to reflect the dropping 
of the large U.K. import quota. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Morse, the export 
pattern of the three major export- 
ers for the three year renewal pe- 
riod would be as follows: Australia, 
53 million bushels; Canada, 175 mil- 
lion bushels, and the U.S., 199 mil- 
lion bushels. 

For the National Grain Trade 
Council, its executive secretary, Wil- 
liam F. Brooks, gave a statement 
expressing the hope of that organ- 
ization that the Senate will act 
promptly and favorably on the re- 
newal. However, he called attention 
of the Senate to the disturbances 
in world markets which are result- 
ing from the presence of heavy U.S. 
surpluses of agricultural commodities 
and the existing trend within Con- 
gress to provide some extraordinary 
method of disposai. He urged the 
Senate to scrutinize these barter, 
give-away or sale for soft currency 
proposals carefully to prevent the 
development of a state trading op- 
eration which would, he asserted, 
result to the ultimate detriment of 
the producers. 

The major farm organizations aiso 
joined in asking ratification of the 
proposal to renew the pact for a 
three year period. 

An examination of the sales total 
of the USDA for the current IWA 
crop year shows an unsold export 
quota balance for the U.S. of ap- 
proximately 18.5 ‘million bushels. All 
of the important import quotas are 
about exhausted as of the w:°k 
ending June 23, which indicates that 
unless there are further switches 
of unfilled import balances from 
some countries whose requirements 
are completed to other nations, it 
is unlikely that the U.S. will move 
its full export guarantee this year. 

It was learned recently that the 
Greek government had transferred 
part of its import quota to the Phil- 
ippines to permit that government 
to obtain flour. That extraordinary 
transaction resulted in substantial 
flour export business from Pacific 
Coast mills, it is reported. It will 
take further transfers of this kind 
if the U.S. export quota is to be 
completed before July 31. 

The USDA reported that during 
the period June 17-23, inclusive, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. confirmed 
sales of 3,413,000 bu. wheat (includ- 
ing wheat and wheat ilour in terms 
of wheat equivalent) under the IWA 
against the 1952-53 year quotas. The 
sales included 30,672 sacks flour (71,- 
000 bu. in wheat equivalent) and 
3,342,000 bu. wheat. 

The importing countries principal- 
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OHIO OF FICERS—Heading the 
newly formed Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., are Myles W. 
Turner, Perl D. Turner Co., Lancas- 
ter, president, shown on the left, and 
Ned M. Fry, Equity Elevator Co., 
Delphos, first vice president. The new 
association was formed at Columbus 
and merges the Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn., Inc., with the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Assn. of Ohio. 
The merger awaits the approval of 
the latter organization, the former 
having already voted favorably. 





ly involved in these sales were India 
and Germany. 

The table on page 25 shows sales 
to all importing countries for the 
1952-53 IWA year. 
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HAROLD VIAULT HEADS 
LOS ANGELES EXCHANGE 


LOS ANGELES — Harold Viault, 
partner of Viault Bros., grain mer- 
chants, has been elected president of 
the Los Angeles Grain Exchange. He 
succeeds M. R. Morgan, Kerr Gifford 
& Co. 

W. R. Gray was elected vice presi- 
dent, John R. Garvey, Imperial Grain 
Growers, Inc., was reelected treasurer 
and C. G. White, secretary. 

Frank Viault, Jr., California Mill- 
ing Corp., and F. E. Boss, Ralston 
Purina Co., were elected new direc- 
tors. H. H. Johnson, Quaker Oats Co., 
and Mr. Morgan, the retiring presi- 
dent, were reelected to the board. 











Stopgap Subsidy 





(Continued from page 9) 


occasion Mr. Stevens emphasized the 
need of some temporary subsidy ac- 
tion by USDA to prevent a road block 
to the export trade. It seems that 
Mr. Stevens is entitled to credit for 
the spark that initiated USDA ac- 
tion. (See story on page 9.) 


Equivalent Prices 

In making public this announce- 
ment USDA also revealed the equiva- 
lent U. S. prices reflecting a basic 
$2.05 bu. maximum for No. 1 Mani- 
toba bulk wheat in store at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, Canada: 

East coast, bulk basis, f.o.b. vessel 
all destinations, $2.25; Gulf Coast, 
bulk basis f.o.b. vessel, all destina- 
tions except Latin America and the 
West Indies, $2.23; Latin America 
and the West Indies, $2.26. The maxi- 
mum price in store at the West Coast 
is $2.55 bu., bulk basis. 

The 6¢ carrying charge has been 
dropped from the new pact and is not 
to be calculated in future sales except 
that charges may accrue to the buyer 
after a specified date in the sale con- 
tract upon agreement between the 
parties to the contract. 

Except for this provision regarding 
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the use of Sec. 32 funds to expedite 
export sales there have been no basic 
or substantive changes in the new 
subsidy regulation which USDA has 
issued for the new wheat agreement. 
In drawing on Sec. 32 funds in this 
instance USDA is merely acting un- 
der basic provisions of the farm law 
in the matter of expediting exports 
of U. S. agricultural commodities. If 
the U. S. Senate fails to ratify the 
new IWA pact there is no question 
as to the validity of the export sub- 
sidy established this week. If the 
wheat pact is not ratified—a condition 
not now anticipated—Congress prob- 
ably would be asked to provide some 
other method of moving our wheat 
surpluses in the world markets. 
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WESTERN CANADA BAKERS 
HOLD SASKATOON MEETING 


TORONTO — More than 40 dele- 
gates, representing chain and inde- 
pendent bakeries and allied trade 
firms in the four western provinces 
of Canada, attended the second an- 
nual conference of the National Coun- 
cil of the Baking Industry at Saska- 
toon recently. 

John S. Peach, who has been re- 
sponsible for building up the western 
group of its present strength, ar- 
ranged a program which brought 
several top flight speakers on trade 
affairs before the meeting. Included 
were Arthur May, secretary of the 
council, who spoke on federal legisla- 
tion affecting the industry, and G. 
Cecil Morrison of Ottawa, national 
vice chairman. 

Dr. J. B. Harrington, head of the 
department of field husbandry at the 
University of Saskatchewan and na- 
tional chairman of the Agricultural 
Institute of Canada, gave a panor- 
amic picture of bread production and 
the consummation of the International 
countries. He dealt with the plant 
breeder’s long struggle to produce a 
new strain of wheat to please pro- 
ducer, exporter and consumer. 

Alex Gilliland, Saskatoon repre- 
sentative of the Saskatchewan Wheat 
Pool, traced the history of wheat 
marketing in Canada, leading up to 
the consummation of the International 
Wheat Agreement. Corinne Trerice, 
director of nutrition for the recently 
formed Bakery Foods Foundation of 
Canada, explained the current proj- 
ects and future plans of the founda- 
tion in the field of consumer rela- 
tions. 

Norman Libin, Calgary, was elect- 
ed to serve a further year as chair- 
man of the western group which cov- 
ers the area lying between the Mani- 
toba-Ontario border and the Pacific 
coast. 
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ELEVATOR CHARGES AT 
KANSAS CITY ADVANCED 


KANSAS CITY — Elevator han- 
dling charges in public terminals in 
the Kansas City area will be ad- 
vanced July 1. Elevator firms in both 
Kansas and Missouri will have a new 
rate of 2%c bu. for receiving and 
loading grain. The charge for receiv- 
ing and loading, including the first 
10 days’ storage has been 14¢. Free 
time will be eliminated and the rate 
for storage will become 1/20¢ per 
day from the time of deposit, in- 
stead of the 1/25¢ which applied 
previously after 10 days. After July 
1 there will be no separate charge 
for insurance, which has previously 
been 40¢ a month per 1,000 bu. or 
fraction thereof, 
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Tradesman Presents 
British Attitude 
on Wheat Prices 


LONDON—Speaking at the annual 
general meeting of the London Corn 
Trade Assn., May 29, F. G. Short, 
who was concluding his second year 
as president of the group, gave some 
indication of British trade thought on 
the situation which led to the restora- 
tion of free trade and the breakaway 
from the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 

In what has been the frankest ex- 
position of the British point of view 
since the decontrol measures were 
announced, Mr. Short» made it clear 
that freedom had not been restored 
to the grain trade of the U. K. with 
the object of deliberately breaking 
any market. If it was believed that 
present prices were too high it was 
only because the traders believed that 
more wheat could be sold if prices 
were to decline. The London trade, he 
added, wished to play its part in the 
distribution of the immense North 
American wheat surpluses which were 
causing so much embarrassment to 
the government of the U. S. and per- 
haps also, in the same degree, to the 
government of Canada. 

Mr. Short expressed the opinion 
that had Britain been offered a more 
reasonable price at the Washington 
meeting to discuss the new IWA, the 
trade would no doubt be contemplat- 
ing private trade in wheat within the 
framework of the revised pact. The 
fact that a more reasonable price 
was not offered, despite the goodwill 
of the British representatives, re- 
flected the weakness of all such 
schemes. There was no measuring rod 
for a fair and equitable price, he 
stated. 

Neither Price Correct 

Continuing, Mr. Short said, “Natur- 
ally, I do not want to say anything 
here which might infect the wounds 
left by the passage of arms at Wash- 
ington. Not for a single moment do 
I doubt that the wheat exporting 
countries believed they were very 
generous in coming down to $2.05 bu. 
Equally, I know very well that 
Britain thought she was very gener- 
ous in advancing her bid to $2. And 
then again, I know that, over the 
three years during which the agree- 
ment will operate, neither $2.05 nor 
$2.00 will be the correct price of 
wheat, and that strains and stresses 
in supply and demand will occur, just 
because it is not the correct price.” 

Britain’s stand at Washington was 
endorsed by parliament and _ the 
press, Mr. Short declared, because 
everybody had an instinct of danger 
in a position where the three major 
exporting countries of the world, 
backed by the political influence and 
votes of the growers’ unions, could 
be brought together under the um- 
brella of an agreement, to negotiate 
with the many and scattered im- 
porters. Many felt that the wheat 
price asked by the exporting coun- 
tries at Washington was too high 
and that, had an open market been 
functioning, a more reasonable level 
of values would have prevailed. Quot- 
ing Gwilym Lloyd George, Britain’s 
minister of food, Mr. Short added, 
“Britain was prepared to make cer- 
tain terms for an agreement, but an 
agreement at any price was more 
than we could support.” 

Britain covld now go ahead with- 
out the agreement, and recover trade 
freedom at a time when apparently, 
in wheat, every country was out of 


















































Emma, won’t you please make up your mind! 


Even the rankest tyro quickly discovers that all bowling balls 


aren’t exactly alike. 


The serious bowler often buys his own. He chooses it for 
fit, balance, trueness. His ball and another might look like 
twins, but chances are he can tell them apart blindfolded. 

So it often is with Multiwall bags. Large users don’t play 
the field. Brand preferences are definite and for good reason. 

An increasing number of major buyers of Multiwalls are 


specifying Union as the best all-around value. 


Sturdy Union kraft is of consistent quality, made from 


pulp from Union’s own forests. Union's engineered manu- 
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container mill, guarantee uniformly high standards and pre- 


in use. 


More so every day... 


IT’S UNION FOR MULTIWALLS 


facturing methods, in the world’s largest integrated pulp-to- 


cision construction. And Union Multiwalls have maximum 


strength, verified by their outstanding performance record 


When you place your next Multiwall order, see what Union 


may have for you. You'll be in good company. 








step except Britain. Mr. Short de- 
scribed it as a position that would 
demand the sum total of their pa- 
tience and trading genius. Neverthe- 
less, he said, everyone must realize 
that, with the huge stocks at present 
held in North America, something 
was wrong when prices of wheat 
could not come down and when the 
British government made a gesture 
against such a situation the trade 
was entirely in sympathy with it. 


Wheat Supply Situation 


Dealing with the supply situation 
Mr. Short said, “World supplies of 
wheat, over these past 12 months, 
have risen to heights never before 


attained in peacetime, and the gov- 
ernment of the U. S. is expending 
hundreds of millions of dollars to 
prevent prices falling under pressure 
cf those supplies. From time to time, 
the pressure has been eased by gifts 
or loans of wheat to this or that coun- 
try, but it is a situation which, by its 
very nature is bound to change. No 
country can afford to subsidize agri- 
cultural exports indefinitely. Since I 
spoke to you a year ago, a new gov- 
ernment has been elected in the U. S., 
and there is a new secretary of agri- 
culture, who has vastly different ideas 
on political help for agriculture than 
were ever voiced in Congress when 
the Democratic party was in power. 


It may well be that, in the next few 
years, we will see great changes in 
the agricultural structure of America 

changes which may precipitate a 
decrease of wheat production. The 
world today cannot get on without 
U. S. wheat, but the trend, as I see 
it, is towards a reduced dependence 
on that surplus.” 

In connection with Canada, Mr. 
Short remarked that since the war 
the British had given Canada nearly 
two thirds of its market and he felt 
reasonably certain that the do- 
minion’s marketing structure had the 
flexibility to supply the U. K. equally 
well under a regime of private trad- 
ing. Mr. Short also expressed the 
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hope that the return to private enter- 
prise in the U. K. would coincide with 
a revival of Argentine goodwill to- 
wards the British market which had 
served the Argentinians so well dur- 
ing the formative years of their agri- 
cultural industry. 


Surpluses 


Mr. Short was also optimistic about 
the surpluses which would be avail- 
able in Australia, the Mediterranean 
and Near East areas. He added, 
“Even Russia and the Danubian states 
may create a surprise one of these 
days.” 

Earlier this year, Mr. Short revealed, 
a Turkish trade mission visited the 
U. K. and had discussions with rep- 
resentatives of the association in 
order to determine ways and means 
whereby more Turkish wheat and 
coarse grains could be bought. The 
association endeavored to impress 
upon the Turks that if Turkey was 
prepared to use the normal channels 
of trade and contract conditions to 
market the grain, and to sell at world 
prices, there would be no difficulty in 
disposing of the exportable surpluses. 

Examining the price trends of re- 
cent weeks, particularly in connec- 
tion with the Chicago wheat price, 
Mr. Short stated that it was encour- 
aging to some sections of the trade at 
least to realize that prices could come 
down and that markets could respond 
to plentiful supplies. 





The scene was in the reading room 
of a large public library. A man was 
reading birth and death statistics. 
Suddenly he turned to the man on 
his right and said, “Do you know 


that every time I breathe a man 
dies?” 

“Very interesting,” replied the 
stranger. “Why don’t you chew 
gum?” 

¢$¢ ¢ 
“Now remember,” said the sales 


manager at the pep meeting, “you 
fellows are salesmen, not electricians, 
so don’t keep wiring the house for 


money.” 
¢¢ ¢ 


A young man of burning ambi- 
tion approached a great merchant 
and begged of him the secret of 
success. 

“There is no easy secret,” said the 
merchant. “You just must jump at 
your opportunity. 

“But, sir, how can I tell when my 
opportunity comes?”’ 

“You can’t,” replied the merchant, 
“you've just got to keep on jump- 


¢¢ ¢ 
Customer: “To what do you at- 
tribute your extraordinary success as 
a salesman?” 
Salesman: “To the first five words 
I utter when a woman opens the 
door, namely—‘Miss, is your mother 


in’?” 
¢?¢ ¢ 
After the sermon one Sunday 
morning, the minister welcomed and 
shook hands with a young man who 


had just come to this country from 
Europe. 

“Are you a regular communicant ?”’ 
asked the minister. 

“Yes, sir,”’ was the reply. “I take 
the 7:45 every morning.” 


¢¢¢ 
You don’t have a real hangover 
until you can’t stand the noise made 
by a Bromo-Seltzer. 


¢¢¢ 

“Now,” explained the architect, 
“suppose you give me a general idea 
of the style of home you want.” 

“Well, I think . . .” the husband 
began, but his wife interrupted him. 

“We're not particular,” she said, 
“but we want something to go with 
a door-knocker I picked up last sum- 
mer in Vermont.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


The young couple had just eloped. 


The new bride held a telegram in 
her hand. “Why, it’s from papa!” 
she said. 

“What does he say?" asked the 


bridegroom eagerly. 
Slowly the bride read: “Do not 
come home and all will be forgiven.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
The little boy sat gazing into space. 
His father said, “Junior, a penny for 
your thoughts.” 

“Well, to be honest, Daddy,” he 
replied, “I was thinking of a dime.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 
“Everything went fine, Mrs. 
Evarts,” the sitter told the returning 
parents. “Francie drank all her milk 


Junior went to bed without a 
peep . and, oh, yes... a quiz 
show called. I won $10,000.” 

Suitor: “Sir, er—that is—I would 
like to—that is—I mean, I’ve been 
going with your daughter for five 
years.” 

Father: ‘Well, whaddya want, a 


pension ?” 
¢¢ ¢ 

Give a pessimist a piece of rope 
and he'll hang himself, sure as fate; 
but give an optimist the same piece 
and he'll start a cigar factory! 

¢¢ ¢@ 

The strong man entered the the- 
airical agent's office to explain his 
act. He was carrying a huge trunk, 
a heavy stone and a 16-lb. sledge 
hammer. 

“I place this stone on my head,” 
he said, “then my assistant picks 
up the hammer, swings it with all 
his might and cracks the stone in 
half.” 

The agent almost got a headache 
thinking of the act. “That’s marvel- 
ous,” he enthused. “But if a stone 
and hammer is all you need what's 
in the big trunk?” 

“Aspirin.” 

e$¢ ¢ 


Office Manager: “You should have 
been here at nine!” 
Clerk: “Why, what happened?” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicN FILOUR bomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produee Ex. NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











4 Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR - FEED 


P. O. Box 646 
740 Magnolia St. 
NEW ORLEANS 7, LA., U.S. A. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN¢ 


Fiour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 


New York San Francisco 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Cable Address: ‘ Dorrgacn,'’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 














PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS, E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 8 
“Feastanco,”’ London. 








‘COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘“CovENTRY,’’ London 








Cable Address: ‘“*Topri’’, London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 














FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEED, ETC. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
IVERPOOL 


L LEITH 
DUBLIN 


BELFAST 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Goldenglo,”’ Glasgow 








“WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 
LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Baltic Chambers “ — 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 

















FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
GLASGOW,C 2 


Cc. I. F. business much preferred 
Cable Address 


50 Wellington Street 


“Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ““MARVEL,"’ Glasgow 
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QBA Begins National Advertising 


for Its 87 Sunbeam 


The full-page color advertisement 
shown here appeared in the May 23 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
for Sunbeam bread. For the first time 
in a national publication, Sunbeam 
bakers all over the country will be 
identified by their local customers 
with the Quality Bakers of America 
Cooperative, Inc., the largest cooper- 
ative baking organization in the 
world, and their local Sunbeam bread 
will be “recognized as a product with 
national distribution and national ac- 
ceptance,” according to QBA head- 
quarters. 

The Post ad will mark a first for 
Sunbeam bread . and a first in 
the baking industry as well. Never 
before has any white bread used this 
type of advertising in a publication 
of such national scope and impor- 
tance, it is claimed. 

“Sunbeam’s popularity at the local 
level has been built through years of 
consistent, hard-selling advertising 
and promotion,” the cooperative stat- 
ed. ‘“‘National advertising was the next 
logical step in the progressive Sun- 
beam story.” 


Dual Purpose Desired 


The carefully planned promotion 
will accomplish a dual purpose 
through the national ad, QBA reports. 
“It will bring the added prestige of 
a nationally advertised product to 
each individual baker’s Sunbeam 
bread. Little Miss Sunbeam, the blue- 
eyed golden-haired little girl long 
identified with his product, will tell 
the Sunbeam story for the local bak- 
er. She will set the pace, and a warm, 
personal approach is retained.” 

No detail was overlooked to coor- 
dinate the promotion backing this ad. 
Simultaneously with the Post break, 
a big newspaper announcement of 
Sunbeam’s debut appeared in local 
newspapers. A special end label told 
that Sunbeam bread is now “A Post 
Recognized Value,” a friendly mes- 
sage from the local Sunbeam baker 
appeared on the band. 

A group of famous names in Amer- 
ican foods will lend their whole-heart- 
ed support to a new and exciting kind 
of promotion. Heinz, Kraft, Monarch, 
Borden, Armour, Seven-Up, Dole, 
Canada Dry, Florida Oranges, Max- 
well House will welcome Miss Sun- 
beam. Four color posters will go on 
display in local stores all over the 
country, and will impress the custo- 
mer that Sunbeam is now “A Post 
Recognized Value.’ Window signs and 
giant posters in color will be used. 

Dealer support for the Post ad 
will be solicited with letters, post- 





Saturday Evening Post Ad 


Bakers 


cards and broadsides. “They were de- 
signed to build excitement, and to 
show the dealer specifically how the 
Post ad and the Post Promotion could 
build bread business and store vol- 
ume for them. The human-interest 
theme “Local Girl Makes Good” will 
enlist his support and cooperation,” 
QBA says. 

“Eleven years of constant growth 
preceded this history-making cam- 
paign,” the group concludes. “Quali- 
ty Bakers is now the largest baking 
cooperative in the world. More than 
87 local bakers in 33 states and the 
District of Columbia pool their ex- 
perience and skill to produce and to 
improve Sunbeam bread. Dramatic 
proof of their success is the ever- 
growing popularity of Sunbeam bread, 
a popularity that will increase with 
the impact of national advertising.” 


———BREAD (S&S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILL RAZED 

OSSEO, WIS.—-Razing of the Lin- 
derman Mills, historic landmark, is 
nearing completion to bring to a 
close a 72-year mill-elevator history. 
The mill was once an important part 
of the farm economy in this part of 
Trempealeau county. Located just off 
Highway 53 about one mile west of 
Osseo, the mill in recent years has 
been owned by Ray Boernke and 
Harold Instefjord. It was in use un- 
til about three years ago. White flour 
grinding stopped about 1934 but buck- 
wheat flour production continued. 
When the state gave us its interest 
in the dam which formerly furnished 
power, the present owners decided to 
dismantle it. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
VANCOUVER POSITION 

VANCOUVER—W. A. Sankey has 
been named acting secretary-man- 
acer of the Vancouver Merchants 
Exchange, succeeding Herbert W. 
Cameron, who died recently. 
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N. V. Mantechapp> 
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(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
rr Heerengracht 209 


7/019 AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E.C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““AncHor,”’ Belfast 








FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauritsweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Address 


Cable “Felixcohen” 








Anno 1876 


VERHOEFF & ZOON’s 
HANDELMAATSCHAPPY N. V 
ROTTERDAM 
Flour Importers 
Also handling bakers’ sundries 
Cables: Radium Corr.: P.O, Box 6 








N.V.GEBRS VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE FABRIEKEN 
P.O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion Rotterdam 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 


Cstablished 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,””’ Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘DipLoma,"' Glasgow 


W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 


IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Wedeboer” 














Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Bd., Riverside, Private 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








Established 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco” 








47-48 Damrak 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwheat, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address: ‘‘Cleo” 
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2 BAKER FLOURS 


that give 







TEA TABLE 
OVENSPRING | | 









SALINA, KANSAS 


Complete Facilities for Sewing the Milling Inbar | 
























MEMBERS OFFICES: 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITy, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N, Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE ENID, OKLA. 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. Tees | Founded by Fred Ubimann 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE THE WABASH ELEVATOR | 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


41000000 BUSHELS | CHICAGO + 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
i. KANSAS CITY © 1158 BOARD of TRADE 























Our Merchandising Department is equipped to make scien- 
tific selection of wheats of superior milling and baking 
varieties for you. Our large storage capacity permits accurate 
binning of wheat of top milling and baking qualities. Let 
us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 












yp BURRUS WII AS Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE 3UILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT ¢ CORN «+ FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presivent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & k.c. MGR. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J.D. TINKLEPAUGH —E. M. SUMMERS 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity @ Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 








Bhetore who have used I-H flours for 
years know that there is no match for 
I-H quality when it comes to consist- 
ency. They know they can depend on 
. a high standard of uniformity all the 
BREAD-—Y our Best and time. And that means many dollars 
Cheapest Food , 
saved in shop expense every year. 



















THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Sret KANSAS CITY, MO. LD. 243 L.D. 27 
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‘CONVENTION ARNOLD 
CALENDAR safe 


July 19-22—Grain Processing Ma- STERLING 


chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 


Pa.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, f°]. - 

511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Mills and Sells 
July 26-28 — The West Virginia 

Bakers Association; Greenbrier Ho- 66 9 

tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; Thoro-Bread 

Sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- . 

sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. (Diastatically Balanced) ; 
Aug. 25-26—Mutual Millers & Feed 





Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Margar- A very fine, strong, altogether 
et K. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., uniform and dependable flour | 
Jamestown, N.Y. | 
Sept. 13-15—Southern Bakers Re- | 
For the future, too, GOLDEN tail and Wholesale Production Con- 2 | 
ference, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; | 
. r! sec., E. P. Cline, 703 Henry Grady 
LOAF will always be the big ly tly hy enenne wnsine on 


+ e ° Sept. 20-22—Grain & Feed Dealers STERLING, KANSAS 
value in uniform, strong, fine National Assn.; Hotel Galvez, Galves- 
ton, Texas; sec.-treas., John C. Bow- 


spring wheat flours. a 


Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 66 5 h | BE t 99 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 00C¢ S es 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. : 
Amman, 43!, E. Main St., P.O. Box | 

















329, Ephrata, Pa. SUPERIOR 
Oct. 2-8—Virginia Bakers Council, QUALITY 
ee 99 tt fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
0 en 0a Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. to Make All Baked Things 
a Wilder, 804 Life Imsurance Co. of Better 
r nov co asete % Va. Bldg., Richmond 19, Va. 
ENNANT 6 T MP _ J’ 
LAKES CITY , MINNESOTA Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
ing Industry of Northern California Lincoln, Nebraska 








Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. 
MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 


There's a WORLD of Oct, 24-28 — American Bakers = bes 
ere hy a © Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 


Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Hubbard *!'": 


QUALITY in... Drive, Chicago 6, Ii. 


Oct. 830—National oft Wheat Mill- 





















Ee JENNISON Flours ers Assn.; Robert E. Lee Hotel, Win- STANDARD MILLING \ 
a G | oS ston Salem, N.C.; sec., Paul Marshall, COMPANY 
re) : Cc 1616 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4. 
vy ° > Nov. 15-17—New England Bak on 
NOV. -Li—NCW ngian akers ze e 
= =f Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., CERESOTA ARISTOS 4 
5 " ENNISON 0 Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., BAKERY FLOURS 
£ 








Boston 16, Mass, 


























Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 1954 RUNCIMAN MILLING CO 
MAin 8637 March 14-17 — Associated Retail weg oe 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy Plain and Self-Rising | 
sc. B54 “| i s tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA eee Since 1856 7 














FLOURS 
of ‘Dependable Quality 


W heat Flours 
““WINGOLD” “Bay STATE” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 












Rye Flours 
Wuite Ry! Mepium RYE Dark RYE 
Pure Licut RYE SpeciAL MepIuM Rye 
Clear “Boxer” Rye Meal Coarse, MeptuM-Fine 


“THERE IS NO BAY STATE MILLING Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Ss U B Ss T I T U T E HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


FOR QUALITY” WINONA, MINNESOTA 


| 
f 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 














Abilene Flour Mills Co. ...... ‘ 2 Gooch Milling & Elevator Co........... 
pS ee i7 Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd............ 
Acme Flour Mills Co......... 34 Greenbank, HM. cd... & Ge.ccscccceccevves 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 35 Greem’e Milling Ce, 2c cccccsvccccccesss 
Amber Milling Division .... : 19 Grippeling & Varley 2. cccccccccsvcves 
Amendt Milling Co. ......c...e000 . 38 
American Flours, Inc. ....... 39 Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co....... 
Ames Harris Neville Co........ 19 Hammond Bag & Paper Co..........++. 
BE. TE. oon 00 009002066.0% Harris, Upham & Co.. ce whes ease 
Arnold Milling Co. .......... 38 Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Atkinson Milling Co. ...... 24 Holland Engraving Co. ......+.++++++: 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co.......... oe 
HiubdarG BEUIMME OG. .ccccccccccccseses 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.... . 24 Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp..........+++ 
Bay State Milling Co........... co. Hunter Milling Co. .......esseeeeseees 
Beardstown Mills Co. ......eee+. oo 38 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co.......-+.++. ssevee & imps, J. F., Milling Co............0006+ 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P ssteee aaa2 Inter-Continental Grain Co. ..........- 
Blair Milling Co. ..... een -- 24 International Milling Co. ........ Cover 
Blake, J. H. ........ onenere - 34 Interstate Grain Corp. ........essee0:: 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc.. 18 Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ........+0++ 
Bolle & Schilthuis .......... 
ae Apes Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co............. 
Buhler Mill & Elevator Co..... see BS Bs Dien ses se ese essences 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ....... _ gp Jewell, L. R., & Son.....-.eeeeeeeeees 
Burrus Mills, Inc. .......... 3g Johansen, Anth., & Co........-++++e0+ 
Johnson-Herbert & Co........ cai 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Cahokia Flour Co pereteaee PORE, GUAGE: 6 0hi0.c 6:066:056.00:60.0.00640080 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Ltd Seonepm, ©. Bi. OO.. ING. cccescvcsscvecoves 
Cargill, Incorporated .......... 24 PE, TG bk te ed-bcnsrencectasss ° 
Cast, ©. B. ccvccccscvsesccess ; eo» " 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd.... ... 35 Kansas Flour Mills Company.......-.-+ 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co - 2 Kansas Milling OO. .cccccccccccccvcces 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd. ....... ae Kaswan, Joseph ......eeeeesseceseeees 
Chase Bag Co. .......... ns .. 39 Kelly-Erickson Co. eee eedereceseces 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co ... 84 Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc.......-.+++++ 
CE 24 Kimpton, W. S., & Sons.......... ocee 
City Nat'l Bank & Trust Co.. King Midas Flour Mills............e+6- 
Cohen, Felix, Firma ...... - cas King Milling Co. .....seeceeeesvecence 
Coleman, David, Inc. .... . 34 Kipp-Kelly, ERG, ccccccccccccccccees 
Colorado Milling & Elevator C Kjaer & Sand .......eseeeeee eee eeenes 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co 8 Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 
Commissiehandel Cereales ele Koerner, John E., & Co.......+-+--+00 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co sian. oa 
Continental Grain Co. ........ veceee 24 LaGrange Mills ...........0-eeeeseeeee 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co...... .... 35 lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd.... 
Crawford & Law ..........- Take and 35 Loken BH CO. ccccccccccccccccccscccccs 
eee -eceeeee 18  ‘Wuchsinger, Meurs & Co.............. . 
Crookston Milling Co. ............ssee. Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc.........++++ 
gate, J. CG, SBMS GOiccccccesecces eee 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. ....... McConnell & Reid, Ltd. ............ eee 
De Boer, W., & CO...ccccccccecs hanes ae McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd........... ° 
De Lisser, Andrew .......... McQueen White & Dickinson.......... 
De Stefano, Ulysses ........... SEREROM, CURD cocccrcccvcssesceccocscese 
Deutsch @& Sickert Co. ......cccccccces BERGGOM, TRUE cocccvcccvcceccccccesees ° 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. iba aeaanee Maple Leaf Milling Co., OF) are re ery 
Donszelmann & Co., Ltd.......... Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd.......... stich 
Dow Chemical Co. ......ccceccees waae Marsh & McLennan, Inc...........++. ° 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. ......... 39 N. V. “Meelunie,”” Amsterdam........ . 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc. Meining, H. > ° 
Mennel Milling Co. ..........6. ceccece 
. . Midland Flour Mills, Ltd............. ° 
magte meter = Aanaage Cot alah Milling Engineers, Inc. ...........see. 
ge . _— li = ee tn ia Milling Products, Ltd. .......... 
intunehandel eicihain ae Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
vane Milling Oo. ........... 19 Miner-Hillard Milling Co..........c.cece 
es Sk Me Weds esccneesdaen20 eee 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 


Are 


you taking advantage of this service 


cluding bulletin and list services. 


program? Ask for more details. 

















‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Daclrith, Mtistire 








Cable Address “RAYBAR" 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 





Chamber of Commerce 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Bourse Building 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA 











American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 















Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 
ENID ° FORT WORTH 


CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 





STAR OF THE WEST 

One of the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
amd Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 











better bags 






Guase BAG COMPANY 


W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, I! 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 
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BUILDERS of 85,000,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
IN OUR THIRTY-THREE YEARS 








How High 
Js UY fa? 





O* EVERY hand one hears complaint about high building 
costs. Of course, costs of building are much higher than 
they were five or ten years ago. But so is everything else. Dis- 
tortion in the value of a dollar should not blind businessmen to 


operating facts. 


If your flour or feed plant or grain storage needs enlargement 
or improvement now is the time to get started. Building costs 
may look high but don’t forget that operating savings in labor 


and other expenses are bigger than ever, too. 


A Jones-Hettelsater survey and report may point the way to 
substantial savings in your operations now and may strengthen 
your competitive position. In analyzing your needs, Jones- 
Hettelsater engineers have the benefit of 33 years’ experience 
in designing and building for the flour, feed, cereal and grain 


industries. Our record is your guarantee of satisfactory results. 


J ONES a Company 


‘Designers and ‘Builders for Pslillers and the American Grain Trade 
1911 Baltimore Avenue KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





























... Only that both are procedures calling for experience, skill and fine tools... 
N-A’s Flour Service Division offers all these things to you and your consultants, 


@ Experience of over a quarter-century in flour treatment. 


® Skill, in both field staff and laboratory, born of daily handling of flour treat- 
ment problems. 


@® Fine tools in the form of Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color improve- 
ment, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 


So, for assistance on maturing, color improvement and enrichment call your nearby 
N-A Flour Specialist. 


‘Dyox,” “Novadelox,”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





NA-70 








DYOX 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 


for a whiter. brighter flour 


N Richment.A 
for uniform enrichment 











How CAN we prevent forest fires? 


Every year thousands of acres of valuable forest lands are 
destroyed by fire. This not only depletes a great natural 


resource, it interferes with the flow of water for domestic 


use, for irrigation, for food production and for hydro- 


electric power. 


The key to this problem lies in the fact that 90°; of all forest 
fires are caused by carelessness, by thoughtless acts such as 
tossing lighted cigarettes from moving automobiles and leav- 
ing campfires unattended. Here’s what the U. S. Forest 


Service asks of you this summer: 


Crush out cigarette, cigar and pipe ashes. 
Break matches in two after using. 
Drown campfires; then stir and drown again. 


Find out the law before you light a fire. 


Remember: our timber and watershed lands are vital to 


national strength and security. Only you can preserve them. 





